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THE AGRICULTURAL 
SITUATION 


HOSE who have at heart the welfare of zgriculture 
will read with considerable misgiving the excellent 
stock and crop figures in the preliminary statement 
issued by the Ministry. ‘They know it to be extremely 
unlikely that the condition of things shown will be main- 
tained. It is bad for the country that this has to be said, 
but it would be very unwise to blind people’s eyes to the 
truth. ‘The survey is satisfactory, but the future is clouded. 
The total area under cultivation ‘has been maintained except 
that some 368,000 acres have apparently been taken out 
of tillage and thrown back into rough grazings. No import- 
ance need be attached to that, because during the war a 
considerable amount of land was ploughed up that ought 
not to have been. The area under wheat is close on 
2,000,000 acres and, excluding the war years, is the largest 
recorded since 1898. ‘There is a decline in the area devoted 
to barley and oats, but it is not important, as the total area 
under the three cereal crops is 400,000 more than the 
average of the ten years 1905 to 1914. It cannot be 
expected that figures like these will be repeated next year. 
The farmer’s confidence has been shaken by the with- 
drawal of the subsidy, and, in view of the fact that the 
world’s supply of wheat is calculated to be above the 
average this year and, therefore, a fall in prices likely to 
occur, he will not sow as much as he did. 
Potatoes have been more extensively grown, the total 
area being 557,000 acres, which would constitute a record 
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had it not been exceeded by the crop grown in 1918, when 
unusual pressure was brought to bear on the farmers. 
Unfortunately, drought has had a most detrimental effect 
on this year’s crop, and a conservative estimate is that 
the return will only be about half the average. Ferr. ers 
have always considered potato-growing in this cour ry, 
except in certain districts, a risky kind of husbandry, ind 
the results this year will rot encourage them. It is good 
to know, however, that sugar-beet is grown to nearly three 
times the extent of what it was last year and that the «rea 
devoted to small fruit has increased by 25 per cent. ‘This 
means, we hope, that an increasing number of gardeners 
are becoming alive to the fact that they could grow jus: as 
good vegetables as come from the Continent and inay 
thereby earn the money which goes at present to Holland, 
Belgium and France. The importation of garden produce 
ought certainly to cease. 

The livestock returns are equally satisfactory—horses, 
cattle, pigs and even sheep show a satisfactory increase, 
This is the most promising and will probably be the longest- 
lived feature of farming. 

The figures indicate that all was going well on English 
land. They might have been better; more land should 
be brought under cultivation; more intensive methods 
should be used, but still the figures demonstrate that there 
was a good foundation to build upon. They cannot, 
however, remove the gloom that hes fallen on the country 
districts. It is infecting all classes: the landowner is 
brought to see that there is no income for him from the 
soil, so ruthless is the taxation. The farmer has to face 
heavy rates and taxes, 2nd, in addition, high wages, combined 
with the short hours of work, are more than his holding 
can afford ; while the labourer, if he is of a thoughtful 
disposition, has begun to fear that he is going back to 
conditions little better than they were before the war. 

It is not in a spirit of pessimism that this is written, 
but from a hope that the industry will prove itself a match 
for the situation ; it is not good for any calling to depend 
upon Government funds for its salvation. Cultivators of 
the soil in Great Britain have many things in their favour 
that do not exist in countries which have surmounted 
difficulties equally formidable. We have a soil equal to 
the best; a climate that, much as we may decry it, suits 
farm work better than any other climate in the world; 
and, lastly, those who till the ground have markets for their 
produce close at hand. What they need chiefly is self- 
reliance and a determination to make the most of their 
opportunities. ‘The cless which would naturally retort 
that it is powerless is, no doubt, that of the owners who 
are being taxed out of existence. No way of escape is 
open to them except that of driving into the mind of states- 
men the necessity of not milking their cow to death. If 
taxes are maintained at the present level there soon will 
be nothing to tax. Farmers, if they have lost a certain 
amount of official support, at any rate have gained freedom 
to grow what crops they choose. ‘That is a very conside:able 
gain. English people have got into the habit of depen irg 
too much on bread. Let the husbandman consider \het 
other food-products he can grow with greater benet ¢ to 
himself. Last of all we have the labourer—the we: kest 
of the trio and, therefore, the one to whom help shoul: be 
accorded. This will best be done by giving him 2 ‘tal 
interest in the produce of the soil. If he wishes ‘to -tart 
on his own, every facility should be afforded him to ¢. so. 
If he would rather do a day’s work for a day’s wage, part 
of that wage should be made dependent on his skill and 
industry. That is the stimulation which is neede to 
wake him out of the present stupor. 





Our Frontispiece 


s feotartoye NTESS GORT, whose portrait appears on the first 

pege of this issue of Country Lirr, is the daughter of 
Mr. George Medlicott Vereker, and was married in git to her 
cousin, Viscount Gort, V.C. She has a little son and daug)iter 
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T the time of writing it is impossible to say whether 

/\\ the present attitude of De Valera indicates the 
- approach of a deadlock or whether it is due 
to the forward section of his followers who are 

Irish enough to begin by denouncing conditions 

which they may accept afterwards. The letter addressed 
to them by General Smuts ought to have a very great 
effect, as it is the result of unique experience and the best 
common-sense. After all, General Smuts has been through 
many stages similar to that in which Ireland is at the moment. 
He was a very gallant enemy during the South African War, 
but he is a man who knows when he is up against facts, 
and he proved the value of submitting to the necessity 
of the moment in trust that more would be obtained after- 
wards. His letter to De Valera is one which should appeal 
to the Irish people even if their leader does not wholly 


appreciate it. 


\WHAT appear to be the facts about the Russian famine 

have been stated in a newspaper interview by Kalinin, 
President of the Central Soviet. He says that the famine area 
stretches over a length of a thousand miles north to south 
and is four hundred miles broad. ‘The numbers in danger 
of starvation he places at ten millions. Without foreign 
help the suffering must be terrible. Kalinin’s further 
suggestion is that the seed corn should be taken from the 
peasants and distributed. ‘The cruelty and injustice of 
this scarcely require to be pointed out. It is very evident 
that there is no salvation for the starving in Russia itself. 
One of the last acts of the Supreme Council was to raise 
a discussion as to the manner in which relief should be 
given, and Lord Curzon carried a motion that a relief 
commission should be international, not inter-allied, each 
nation having three representatives on the board. He 
suggests that experts who have been accustomed to deal 
with famine in India should be sent to Russia to organise 
the relief. It is common knowledge that much of the 
assistance sent by this country to starving populations in 
Europe has been ill-managed both in regard to the relief 
itself and to the choice of recipients. A matter of the 
utmost importance to the rest of Europe is that disease, as 
far as possible, should not be allowed to cross the Russian 
boundary. Within Russia the great need is for nourish- 
ment, without it, medicine is unavailing. 


\EDICAL opinion seems to be that unless precautions 

are taken the smallpox which has appeared in 
the Midlands will spread over the whole country. The 
only way in which to meet its dreadful threat is by vaccina- 
tion, A great many people talk nonsense on this subject. 
‘They attribute the disappearance of smallpox to better 
hvgienic arrangements and the general improvement in 
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cleanliness and attention to health. The medical expert 
does not take that view. Smallpox used to select its victims 
regardless of such circumstances, and the story that the 
cases are slight is misleading. At the beginning of an out- 
break cases were always slight, but the disease becomes 
more deadly the wider it is spredd. It was the general 
vaccination that stopped it. Against this proved precaution 
there has been a silent protest going on for a long time, 
with the result that there are great numbers of people in 
this country who have never been vaccinated. ‘They 
constitute a danger both to themselves and others, and every 
child and every adult as well who has not been vaccinated 
ought to have the operation performed at once. It is 
the only known method of resisting one of the deadliest 
and most dreadful scourges of mankind. 


N the news of the day items are beginning to appear 
that show aviation to be entering completely into the 
daily life of humanity. A landmark was set up when a 
pilot was brought before the Kadi because he had carried 
a passenger without a licence. He was treated just like 
a thrifty farmer who, though not possessed of a licence, 
isnot above taking money for driving a neighbour to a 
railway station. Even more interesting is the paragraph 
about Sir Douglas Shields, the well known surgeon. He 
flew over to Paris on Saturday morning to see a patient 
and, finding him fit to travel, brought him to London in 
the evening in the same aeroplane. A bed was fitted up 
for the invalid in the saloon of a Handley-Page machine 
which left Paris at four in the afternoon and reached 
Croydon a little after seven. Major Ottley—the patient 
in question—was in hospital at 7.40 and operated upon an 
hour and a half afterwards. 
TWILIGHT HEN JAPAN. 
Night falls on Lake Biwa 
And the long day is fled : 
But the new day is fashioned 
Out of old days dead : 


Nothing newer or older 
Can with new day come 
Than the cloud upon the mountain, 
Or the bloom upon the plum. 
M. MELVILLE BALFourR. 


DEAN INGE is not the only light of the Church who 

takes a broad view of the old beliefs. At the Con- 
ference of Modern Churchmen at Cambridge on Saturday 
Dr. Bethune-Baker made a speech based on the remarkable 
pronouncement that ‘‘ the old orthodoxy is now in ruins.” 
He went to the very root of the matter when he urged 
that a new orthodoxy should “ be built up on the basis 
of a new reading of the facts’ which would involve “a 
complete abandonment of the dualism between man and 
God that underlay the whole ecclesiastical system.” In 
other words, the Son of Joseph and Mary should be accepted 
as a purely human teacher. The speaker ascribed to Him 
a “consciousness of intimacy with God and dependence 
on Him, never a consciousness of actually being Himself 
other than human.” Such a declaration would have been 
the signal for a heresy hunt less than fifty years ago, but 
thought has been making a great advance since that period. 
It has been the weakness of theology to lag behind progress, 
and consequently there has occurred a cleavage between 
modern thought and modern theology. It would be a 
matter for infinite regret if this cleavage resulted in a com- 
plete split, and Dr. Bethune-Baker, himself a Professor of 
Divinity, is taking a bold but wise step in clearing the way 
for a more intelligible conception of Christianity. All who 
feel that the ideal must be kept alive in a nation not doomed 
to perish will welcome his earnest and intellectual effort. 


LETTER from Archbishop Lang to his diocese 

indicates that he entertains an idea that the diocese 
of York is too large and should be divided. He says that 
the work of visiting five hundred benefices has been a 
great labour and he doubts his ability to go through it 
again. ‘That is how he comes to realise that the bishop of 
the diocese, with all the added responsibilities of Archbishop 
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and in spite of all the help given him by the bishops suffragan, 
cannot do himself justice or the people justice in the cir- 
cumstances. He finds “ it impossible to resist the conclu- 
sion that the problem of dividing a diocese so large and 
unwieldy in spite of its great difficulties ought to be seriously 
faced.”” Archbishop Lang would not use language like 
this unless a plan existed somewhere for carrying out the 
change he has contemplated. 


HE Provost of Worcester’s comparison between the 
salaries paid to college professors and Civil servants 
is both apt and enlightening. Civil servants, if we judge 
by the examinations which they pass, fall ‘‘ considerably ” 
says the Provost—but “ very much ”’ is the more appropriate 
phrase—below the standard of a tutorial fellowship at Oxford. 
“The emoluments of a tutorial fellowship,” he says, 
“average about £400 with a maximum of about £800.” 
An addition of £100 has been made to these stipends, 
but the best paid professorship was and still is {goo. No 
one would think of comparing the scholarship, learning 
and general ability which may be utilised at college for a 
stipend of {00 a year with those of a Civil servant who thinks 
himself underpaid at. £2,000 a year. As the Provost puts 
it in his letter to the 77mes, ‘‘ in the Civil Service there seem 
to be numerous officers receiving salaries more than double 
the highest that the greatest learning or distinction can 
obtain at Oxford, and many receiving much more than 
treble such stipends.” 


E,VERYTHING cannot be valued in terms of pounds, 

shillings and pence. Some of the ablest men in 
Great Britain are doing research work at our uni- 
versities for very small salaries indeed, yet they are the 
happiest of men. ‘They do what it is their greatest ambition 
to do, and, though ill paid from the commercial point of 
view, they have what money cannot buy—the society of 
cultured and pleasant companions all the year round. 
There is no other society exactly like that of the University 
circle. The Civil servant, on the other hand, by the 
mechanical nature and uniformity of his work is crushed 
down to materialism, and. estimates life by a standard of 
loaves and fishes. There is no good reason for increasing 
his salary—but it is the way of the world—or, at least, of the 
twentieth century—to pay highly those who insist upon it 
and send the humble empty away. 


N Monday the Government control of the railways 
came to an end, thus finishing an unhappy chapter 
in the history of the lines. It remains to be seen what will 
happen now that the companies have resumed control. 
The general expectation is that they will wake up and 
effect many improvements that have long been overdue. 
We hear of new schemes of excursions at rates that cannot 
be called unreasonable. Most of them are for eight or 
fifteen days—a period of time which fits in with the require- 
ments of a great many holiday-makers. A new idea is 
to furnish these excursion trains with kitchens and dining- 
saloons—advantages which the cheap tripper of old (as 
far as our recollection goes) had no opportunity to enjoy. 
The high rates for both goods and passengers one hopes 
may be dealt with also. They are a very great hindrance 
to the revival of trade, especially when combined with 
such a narrow-minded policy as the Postmaster-General 
is allowed to carry out. 


HAT one hole on a golf course should be holed in a 
single shot three times in one day is certainly one of 

the most glorious “ flukes” ever recorded. It is stated 
to have happened last week in the Isle of Wight; and, to 
make it the more remarkable, the hole in question was 
262yds. long. We have heard before of more than three 
ones at a particular hole, but in each case the phenomenon 
when investigated was susceptible of a simple and pleasant 
explanation. Some small caddie, knowing of the reward 
that his fellow caddies would obtain from their 
employers and hoping to share it, hid in a whin bush 
at a “ blind” hole and popped into the hole any ball that 
arrived on the putting green. The present writer retains 
in his mind after thirty years a vivid picture of a little 
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Welsh boy being cross-examined on the scene of his crime 
by a stern club committee and ultimately confessing in a 
flood of tears. In his case it was a purely amiable weakness 
—he had desired merely to please. However, we assume 
that the possibility of this explanation is excluded in the 
case from Shanklin, which is therefore a proper “ worl.’s 
record ” and likely to remain so. 


HEN, as occasionally happens, we hear of the spectators 
at a big match in some other country “ barracking ” 
or otherwise misbehaving themselves, we are apt to thank 
goodness that our crowds are not as other people’s. It 
seems that we plume ourselves overmuch and are not as 
blameless as we fancy. At the Test Match at Manches'er 
the onlookers took it very ill that the cricket did not begin 
as soon as they thought it should after the rain stopped, 
and now at the Oval the same thing has happened in a 
more marked degree. A huge crowd broke through the 
ropes, gathered in front of the pavilion, and refused to 
move even when the English captain begged them to be 
patient and go back to their seats. Ultimately they went, 
but such behaviour creates a thoroughly unpleasant atmo- 
sphere for any game. ‘To stand for long hours in a queue 
to gain a hard-won seat and then to see nothing is, no 
doubt, tiresome ; but there is a long step between ordinary 
human irritation which produces impatient stamping of 
feet and this form of rowdyism. Cricketers are not hired 
gladiators to be driven into the arena at the will of an 
ignorant mob. When they become so decent people will 
cease to play cricket in public. 
THE TROUT. 
I am a trout, 
Hiding alone 
Under a stone 
In a deep pool 
Clear and cool. 
I peep out 
And espy 
A choice fly. 
On the brink 
Sits a man 
With a rod. 
But a wink 
Is a nod 
To a trout 
Hiding alone 
Under a stone 
In a deep pool 
Clear and cool. 
That fat man 
With the fly 
Will go home 
By and by 
All alone 
Cross and hot 
Like a fool; 
While I lie 
Under my stone 
In the deep pool 
Clear and cool. 
Jesste PuILtips Morris. 


AD it not been for the torrents of rain which fell, 1 1¢ 
Twelfth of August would have been ideal. ‘I 1c 
grouse were as plentiful as could be expected after «1c 
neglect of the war and they were in beautiful conditi: le 
Mating and breeding had taken place early and the b: |s 
of the mountain and moorland seemed to have taken in 
the sunshine as if they were drinking wine. The subje: ts 
of King George rejoiced that he had as good a time n 
Yorkshire as was going anywhere. His eye is eviden ly 
as keen and his hand as true as ever, as he shot well ove a 
very long day and did his share in filling a large bag. ‘1 1¢ 
sport is one that appeals to him, and he seemed to enjoy 
every minute of the days he devoted to it. On the davs 
succeeding the Twelfth very good shooting was enjoyed, 
not only on the Yorkshire and other English moors, 
but in Scotland also, although here and there it was 
interrupted by torrential rain. 
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CAMOUFLAGE ON THE SEASHORE 


AMOUFLAGE, the art of 

making things seem what they 

are not, is a very common 

phenomenon among the in- 

habitants of the seashore, and 
it is one of the many products of the 
great seashore war. Usually it serves 
2 dual purpose: to give concealment 
and protection against the enemy, and 
to enable an animal more successfu!ly 
to prey and feed upon others. The 
methods of camouflage vary, not only 
between species, but even among 
individuals. One species of crab has its 
body shaped and marked in imitation of 
‘he weed on which it grows, another 
species actually grows live specimens of 
veed upon its back. In the same species 
me crab may be dull red, another 
right green, one may imitate sand, 
nother shale. 

Natural camouflage is a subject in 
‘hich the student must expect to find 
o hard and fast rules, but many per- 
lexities. One naturalist studying a 
ertain species of animal evolves a BLENNY IN DARK WEED. 
eautiful theory about a certain colora- 
ion or marking, showing, shall we say, 
hat this serves the purpose of sexual 
ttraction. The student on the sea 
hore notices precisely the same kind 
f marking in an animal where the 
‘xes are not distinct, in which there 
could be no need for attraction. The 
s.udent is told that another animal is 
brightly coloured as a warning to 
vossible enemies that it is nasty to eat: 
he finds that the same animal is preyed 
upon more readily than its close relations 
which have but sombre hues. Again, 
we have the bright silver bodies ot 
many fish, which are supposed to be an 
‘‘ imitation ” of water, yet anyone who ° 
has seen a shoal of young herrings or [ie amOe 
sand eels will know that it is this very : 
feature which gives the animal away 
when attacked by mackerel or cod, the 
bright flash of the fish’s belly as it 
suddenly changes its course being posi- 
tively fatal. Fishermen take advantage 
of this by using silver-plated artificial 
baits which sprat-hunting fish take 
readily. 

Also in studying camouflage, we 
must remember that it is not usually 
designed to deceive human eyes, but 
the senses of other animals, and that 
these senses probably differ greatly from DAZZLE MARKED FATHER LASHER. 
our own. For instance, is seaweed that 
is green to our vision green to the vision 
of a codfish? Does this fish hunt by 
sight or scent? Because we find it 
hard to distinguish an animal against 
its background, does it necessarily follow 
that its real enemy will? Before we are 

justified in saying that any animal is 
camouflaged, we must be certain what 
are its enemies and how they hunt. 

One of the most striking examples 
of protective marking is the father 
lasher, in the second photograph. I sur- 
prised this fish in the middle of a shallow 
rock pool, and it darted away to the 
opposite side and huddled up close to 
a rocky ledge, keeping perfectly still. 
It took me nearly ten minutes to find 
it again. The object of the two white 
bands, or at least the effect of them, is 
to break up the shape of the fish and 
make it blend with its background, just 
as the zig-zag bands painted on ships 
luring the war broke up the contours 
end rendered it almost impossible for a 
submarine commander to determine FATHER LASHER—ORDINARY CAMOUFLAGE. 
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ADULT SHORE CRAB ON WEED. A VERY OLD CAMOUFLAGED SHORE CRAB. 


SEA URCHINS STRIPPED OF WEED. SEA URCHIN CAMOUFLAGED. 


SEASHORE CREATURES IN DISGUISE. 
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the nature of his target, its direction or speed. The specimen 
illustrated is an excellent example of dazzle marking, and you 
may test the efficacy of it by half closing your eyes or placing 
the picture a few feet away—when the fish disappears. 

But what is the particular enemy of the father lasher ? 
Observation shows that it has little to fear from the ordinary 
flesh-eating sea animals, but that its chief enemies are gulls, 
cormorants and rooks, which naturally hunt by sight and which 
would be deceived in the same way as human: beings. So 
we may assume that its camouflage is deliberate and genuine. 

This is the only species of father lasher that I have found 
with dazzle markings. Usually the camouflage scheme is a 
general imitation in markings and colour of the rock and weed. 
‘The other one illustrated was coloured dark green and very 
pale pink, this last in imitation of the pink calcareous weed 
that covers in patches the bed of the average rock pool. 

The ordinary blenny also has reason to fear the attacks 
of birds, but as it usually hunts for its food among the dark 
-oloured beds of brown weed, it has adopted a more simple 
ype of coloration, merely that of the weed with which it blends 
.o perfection. The photograph shows that even its form is 
on keeping with its habitat. 

The shore crab is another animal in which the camouflage 
varies among individuals. Collect twenty or thirty young ones, 
ind you will find a tremendous variety in the markings and 
‘olour of their shells. Some are mottled with blue, some with 
srown, others with the brightest vermilion. Place them on 
shingle, however, and you will notice how well all these colours 
hlend with the variously coloured stones. At a later stage in 
their life history shore crabs lose their bright colours and adopt 
a more universal olive green 
tone, which harmonises very 
well with the weed beds. But 
some individuals have a scheme 
of their own, and the specimen 
illustrated had patches of bright 
pink on his back, similar to 
those found on the father 
lasher. Sea birds and rooks 
are particularly fond of crabs, 
so that here again we may 
assume that the camouflage is 
genuine. It is also likely that 
with this animal camouflage is 
of considerable assistance when 
it is acting on the offensive 
against others. I have often seen 
a shore crab lie very still among 
green-brown weed until a small 
rock fish, busy with a piece of 
food, has come within striking 
distance, then dart swiftly out 
and attack it. Whether the rock 
fish was deceived into thinking 
that the crab was weed it is 
hard to say, but circumstances 
certainly point to it. 

Camouflage would seem to be commonly practised among 
sea anemones, and as these animals apparently have few enemies, 
its chief utility evidently lies in the direction of offence. Many 
species are coloured and marked similarly to their habitat, 
some to the human eye being undistinguishable. But here we 
must enquire if the animals upon which they prey are really 
sensible to colour. Crustacea, small fish and periwinkles form 
their chief diet : can these distinguish green from blue? Would 
a green anemone on a green weed deceive them into thinking 
that there was nothing there but weed? It is an interesting 
field for research, and one cannot help feeling that many of 
our cherished theories about camouflage must go. I have, 
however, noticed a remarkable thing about the large wartlet 
anemone so common on the British coasts at low water mark. 
Its tentacles, when extended, are thick and conspicuous and 
look, from a shore crab’s point of view, very good to 
eat. I put one of these anemones in an aquarium, and as 
soon as it had established itself comfortably I introduced two 
or three young shore crabs. I saw one of them very gingerly 
approach the anemone and then after a minute’s hesitation 
meke a grab at a tentacle. Immediately it was seized and pulled 
into its would-be victim’s mouth. Now that may have been 
mere chance, for, although I experimented repeatedly, I never 
saw it happen again. At the same time I consider it feasible 
that this anemone does deliberately use its tentacles as a bait. 
It is also of interest to note that it is one of the few species 
that is attacked and eaten by fish. Cut into strips, the tough 
body is an excellent bait for codfish, 2s I have often proved 
‘o my satisfaction on the Yorkshire coast. ‘This may account 
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for its secondary scheme of camouflage. The “ stalk” of the 
body is furnished with suckers which hold large grains of sand. 
When the animal is disturbed it retracts its tentacles, expels 
all water, and squeezes tight down to the sand, becoming to 
all intents and purposes invisible. But now we are assuming 
that its enemy, the codfish, does see as human beings see and can 
be deceived as we are. Is this a tenable hypothesis? Personally 
I have my doubts, for I think that most of the deep sea fish 
feed chiefly by scent, or by some sense that we know nothing 
about, for it is well known that they take bait best at night. 
I am convinced also that they hunt by movement, by which 
I mean that they never see their prey as a definite image, but 
simply as something that moves, just as we see things by the 
tail of our eye. 

A favourite morsel of the codfish is a species of spider 
crab, which is one of the show camouflage exhibits of all marine 
aquariums and museums. This animal frequently has the 
whole of its back and limbs planted with seaweed, hydrozoa 
sponges or sea squirts, and placed in its natural habitat no 
crab at all is visible. If this camouflage is effectual, one would 
naturally expect that it has a lower mortality than other crabs, 
yet an examination of the stomachs of fifty codfish showed 
that it suffers to a greater extent than any other. In one stomach 
I found no fewer than five freshly gorged, and each had a whole 
forest of weed on its back. I should not care to say that this 
apparent camouflage is not genuine and just fortuitous, but 
I feel certain that naturalists are inclined to attach too much 
importance to it. It would appear that codfish hunt as I have 
suggested, by movement, and that, in addition, they have some 
special sense to help them at close quarters when they are dealing 
with food that does not move. 
This would account for the 
habit nearly all slow-moving 
marine animals have of 
‘freezing’ or imitating death 
when attacked. Pull a shore 
crab, for instance, out of a 
hole and place it on the 
exposed rock; after a few 
ineffectual attempts to escape 
it will ‘“* freeze ”’—become to 
all intents and purposes un- 
conscious. Experience _ has 
taught it the danger of 
movement which quickly 
catches the eye of the roving 
fish and which renders in- 
effectual what camouflage 
scheme it may have. Precisely 
the same thing takes place with 
the weed-decked spider crab, 
and I believe that, if we could 
trace the chain of facts that led 
to its undoing, we should have 
a story like this. It was run- 
ning along the bottom of the 
sea, en route for new pastures, 
when suddenly its enemy, the codfish, appeared on the scene. 
Immediately it *‘ froze’? and became an innocent-looking piece 
of seaweed. But the fish had noticed the movement, and it 
noticed also where the movement stopped short. Very gently 
it lowered its nose to the sea bed, “ sensed ” what that clump 
of seaweed was, opened its mouth and swallowed the crab. 
The camouflage would have helped if the crab had not been 
moving at the moment of the fish’s arrival. 

Even lobsters have the habit of ‘‘ freezing,” and it is 
probable that this is the reason of the so-called hypnotic effect 
that is produced when you bring a lobster into the open and 
stroke its back. 

Perhaps it would not be out of place when discussing the 
sense of marine animals in relation to camouflage to mention 
an experiment a friend of mine (Mr. W. A. Smith) made some 
time ago. The bait used in crab pots is fresh fish cut into 
chunks, and as this is very expensive, he thought it might be 
possible to induce the crabs to enter the pot by substituting 
a cunningly made model fish, painted in life-like imitation 
and well rubbed with fish oil. The smell of the model 
when placed on a wall at the end of his garden was, at 
any rate, enough to attract several cats, but it did not work 
with the crabs, not even with the voracious shore crab. What 
sense is it, then, that draws the crab and lobster into the trap ? 
Here is another problem for marine psychologists. 

A species of sea urchin practises a camouflage quite different 
from anything we have yet described. It is a smaller animal 
than the one so commonly met with at seaside resorts, but in 
certain places it is equally common. Its colour is very bright 
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and conspicuous and, evidently to hide this, it has formed the 
habit of covering itself up with seaweed or any odd fragments 
of debris that lie scattered among the rock pools. For this 
reason the inexperienced naturalist will have difficulty in finding 
it, but if, when he turns a stone at low water mark, he notices a 
clump of weed fragments stuck on to the rock, his suspicions 
should be aroused. One picture shows a similar clump, and 
another the weed removed, revealing the urchins bare. I 
have often stripped them in this way, put them back in a pool 
or tank, and watched them re-adorn themselves, which they 
do in a very short time by means of their long tube-like feet. 
I have also put them in a tank containing nothing but bits of 
coloured paper, buttons, nails, etc., and found that they used 
them readily in place of the usual decoration, producing a most 
grotesque effect. ‘This animal comes within the range of sea 
birds and rooks, but I know of no other beast that feeds 
on them. 

Some years ago, while collecting at Robin Hood’s Bay, 
I observed a very interesting case of apparent camouflage, and 
as I know of no similar record I give the experience for what 
it is worth. Poking among a mass of cord weed in a fairly deep 
pool, I noticed something dart out into the open and start 
“‘jazzing”’ (1 can think of no better word) up and down, 
backwards and forwards in the most astonishing manner. I 
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caught it with a net and found it to be a female worm pipe fish. 
Its body was marked and banded in a very conspicuous way. 

Searching in the weed, with considerable difficulty I found the 

male, much smaller, shaped and coloured in perfect imitation 
of a cord of the self-same weed—a wonderful example of camou- 
flage. The interesting point, however, was that the male wa: 
carrying the eggs, laid and stuck to the under part of its bod» 
some time previously by the female. The eggs were large and 
cumbersome, and would be a very effective millstone to th- 
harassed little husband in case of attack. As a matter of fact, 
he made not the slightest effort to evade capture, and the con 

clusion I arrived at was that the female, specially marked an 

coloured for this very purpose, deliberately came out into th: 
open and did her best to attract my attention away from he: 
mate with his precious burden by carrying on in the way she did. 
I have never had a chance of verifying this interesting theory 

and although I have read all the available books on marin: 
biology I have seen no mention of it by other observers. 

In concluding what must be but a very brief and “ scrappy ’ 
account of camouflage on the seashore, perhaps I may b< 
forgiven if I repeat my implied contention that the subject is 
one demanding research, and that many preconceived anc 
formulated ideas are open to discussion in the light of present 
knowledge. Leo WALMSLEY. 


BACK TO LAST CENTURY’ 


HE historian, if there is any historian left a hundred 

years hence, will have material for his work such as 

might make his predecessors turn in their graves with 

envy. ‘Through how many dull pages would we have 

to plod before realising what daily life in England was 
like in the days of Edward the Confessor? Had illustrated 
papers been in existence then, a reconstruction of the past would 
have been the simplest thing in the world. Punch—or shall 
we say “ Touchstone ?”’—has written the annals of London in 
gibe and witticism. What a pity that his attention was con- 
centrated so exclusively on the metropolis. The provincial 
towns might each have supplied a chapter no less interesting 
than the pages of the “‘ History of Modern England ” which 
Mr. Charles L. Graves has compiled from the volumes of our 
perennial and witty contemporary. In the days of its youth 
Punch had not so large an array of contributors as it possesses 
to-day. Society, for example, had no representative contributor 
except Thackeray. ‘The chief writers were professional journal- 
ists and Bohemian before Bohemianism had become a craze. 
They were also men of strong conviction and fiery temper. 
Probably the prosperity of the paper was in a large measure 
due to this fact. Jests were, no doubt, made at times for the 
pure fun of the thing, but the most memorable were those 
which exposed a wrong or a grievance. Art for art’s sake 
was not a battle-cry in the hungry ’forties. There was a very 
great deal to reform or change, and many of the conditions 
were the same in London as in other parts of the country, so 
that there is no reason to protest against the use of the word 
‘England” in the title. The country at that period was 
waking up from the sleep of several centuries. Slowly at first, 
but with astounding effects to follow, the Age of Steam was 
ushered in. Previously, the notion of speed in transport had 
been derived from the stage coach. Punch expressed a very 
common sentiment when he protested most vigorously against 
the introduction of the smoking, ugly and, as was then thought, 
most dangerous steam-engine. Some of the witticisms with 
which he attacked it are not forgotten to this day ; for instance, 
there is the joke about the undertaker who hung about the 
railway station, presenting his card to intending passengers 
and incidentally giving them a horrible scare. It was in accord- 
ance with this suggestion that “ Hospitals are to be built at 
every terminus, and a surgeon to be in attendance at every 
station.” When travelling by motor began there was an 
outcry of the very same kind, s showing that there is always a 
conservative inclination to revolt against what is new. One 
of the changes that received a most ‘hearty welcome was the 
establishment of the penny post, and we look back rather 
ruefully to Rowland Hill’s triumph, which, as is wittily 
pointed out, was followed by “ Britannia presenting him with 
the sack.” To-day, the penny post has disappeared and the 
service is very considerably crippled by the stoppage of all 
post-office work from an early hour on Saturday until Monday 
morning. Indeed, the perplexed Postmaster-General is reduced 
to advising those who must have their letters carried on Sundays 
to use the trains. The story in this instance is one of decided 


retrogression. Even the telephone and the telegraph are 
restricted in their use owing to the greater expense attached 
to them. 

In the middle of the last century education was in a very 
backward condition. The boy of the cartoon who has fallen 
between the two stools of Voluntary and State education might 
have been drawn after reading a report in the Times on the 
answers given by a boy who was required to give evidence 
in a court of law. He looked quite astonished upon taking 
hold of the Testament, of which he had never heard before. 
He could not read; he never said any prayers; he had not 
heard of God; he had heard of the Devil, but said, “I don’t 
know him.” He was asked “ What do you know, my poor 
boy?” and replied, “I knows how to sweep the crossing.” 
“And that’s all?” said the magistrate, and the boy answered, 
“That’s all. I sweeps the crossing.” When the boy of the 
period had learned his letters, to the dismay of educational 
advocates he took to about the worst form of reading. “‘ I vonts 
a nillustrated newspaper with a norrid murder and a likeness 
in it.” We have seen a great advance in education, but it has 
not been altogether satisfactory, and much remains to be done. 

Another subject might be used to illustrate the vast change 
effected and this is the observance of Sunday. In the middle 
of the last century Sunday was extraordinarily dull. Progressive 
people thought they were going very far indeed when they 
advocated Sunday music in the parks and the opening of 
museums on Sunday. Even the Government was squeamis) 
on that and kindred subjects. They issued an edition of Gold- 
smith’s “‘ Deserted Village ” for the use of schools, and thoug!:t 
it necessary to change ‘‘ Whisp’ring lovers” into “ youthfu! 
converse ”’ in the lines 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whisp’ring lovers made. 

It cannot be argued that this display of puritanism ha 
much sincerity behind it. This was the time when Almack 5 
was in its glory. The world had gone mad about the polh: 
just as we are going mad about the jazz. Sporting men wei: 
loud both in dress and manner. An excellent example of the: 
conversation comes from a fashionable party of the period : 
“IT say, Charles, that’s a promising little filly along o’ th: 
bay -haired woman who’s talking to the black-cob-lookin 
man.” Executions were performed in public and the hangin 
of a man was made not only a spectacle, but a public holiday 
The houses opposite to the Old Bailey were let to sight-seein 
lovers at an enormous price, and members of the aristocrac 
boasted of seeing four or five executions, and did not min 
paying £15 or so for the privilege. The girl of the period we 
open to as much fault-finding as her successor of to-day. Sh: 
liked champagne; she is represented as smoking, althoug) 
the “‘ fag” of to-day had not been invented. 

The dominating event of the ’seventies was the Franco- 
German War, which will have to be studied anew in orde 
to make clear the connection between it and the war whic! 
has just closed. ‘The cartoons of the period were uncommonly 
strong. There was the vision of Napoleon Bonaparte appearing 
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to his successor and crying ‘“‘ Beware.” There was the entrance 
into Paris, over the title “‘ Vz Victis !”’—the horseman of blood 
and iron trampling over the fallen in the streets and himself an 
embodiment of unrelenting cruelty. It shows Germany piling 
up the debt for which so heavy a reckoning was to be made 
before another fifty years had elapsed. There was something 
prophetic too in the “‘ Au Revoir!” where Germany is saying, 
‘“* Farewell, Madame, and if. ” and France replies, ‘ Ha ! 
We shall meet again!” 

The politics at home were those connected with reform, 
but they do not fill us with the self-complacent satisfaction 
which they might have done if the fruit had not proved so bitter. 
Admission to the franchise has been enlarged and enlarged 
and yet the expression of the individual opinion of the voter, 
instead of being obtained, is really lost in a kind of mass-voting. 
o give an individual value to an individual vote is a step very 
necessary to complete the work begun by Lord Grey and carried 
on from time to time by those who followed his example. 
Curiously enough, the only literary lions dealt with in the Punch 
f the ’seventies are Ruskin and Carlyle. 

* Mr. Punch’s History of Modern England, in four volumes. 
Vols. 1and II. (Cassell.) 





\ Picture of Modern Spain, Men and Music, by J. B. Trend. 
(Constable, 15s.) 
“ONFESS it now—you, like me, used to think of Spain as a country 
n, or even past, its decline, lazy, priest-ridden, devoured by vermin 
nd pride. In a setting of bare, baked mountains slashed into deep 
avines, of picturesque, unsavoury towns huddled about vast, fruity, 
rocketted cathedrals, we imagined dignified, courteous, cigarette- 
moking men in long cloaks and broad-brimmed hats and fan-wielding 
adies in black lace mantillas and enormous tortoiseshell combs. Aill 
his, yes and bull fights, Carmen, castanets, fandangoes, roses, damnation 
ind daggers—put it all away. Shut your eyes and guess again—or 
ypen them upon A Picture of Modern Spain. Here Mr. Trend in his 
ool, supple, delicate style paints you out a Spain alive and trim ; not 
decayed, but pushing up new, vigorous branches through the under- 
‘rowth of denialism and bureaucracy towards the open sunshine. 
his is a scholarly book and the scholarship is of a kind which we are 
proud to claim as distinctly British, approaching, on the one side, French 
«race and lucidity and, on the other, German accuracy and thoroughness, 
vet radiating a light all its own. Here we have a mind whose main 
preoccupations are music and letters, a scholar’s mind which can combine 
with erudition sympathy and creative imagination, at grips with certain 
problems of culture in Spain of to-day. Politics and industry do not 
come into the picture : you do not mingle with the mob; you are all 
the time taking tea with the intelligentsia or listening to guitars in moonlit 
gardens. Stay—once you touch elbows with a Spanish crowd in 
sweltering August weather, watching the mystery play in the cathedral 
of Elche. Read the book and you will learn something of the modern 
educational movement in Spain, of the personalities of prominent 
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men of letters, of the Catalan question (perhaps more than you want) 
and of incidental music in the theatre. The book, indeed, is a collection 
of essays written at various times, and therefore it lacks organic unity. 
In so far asa unifying theme is discernible running through the whole, 
it might perhaps be formulated thus: For all her greatness in the 
past Spain has not yet achieved her destiny. Bad government, the 
blighting influence of the Church and a deleterious imperialist tradition 
have cankered the blooms. But there is yet hope, and the sap is stirring. 
The first task to be achieved is to help Spaniards to see Spain as it is, 
and this task can only be accomplished by the educationists, the men of 
letters, the philosophers and men of art. The interest of the situation 
is that the task is being nobly taken up by all these people, and Mr. 
l'rend’s picture presents them as they confront their work—educationists 
like Cossia and Castillejo, novelists like Galdos and Baroja, philosophers 
closing sections of 4 Picture of Modern Spain are just a pure delight— 
like Ortega Gasset, journalists like Azonia, musicians like Falla. ‘The 
music by moonlight in a garden of Granada and the “‘ Epilogue ”— 
“The Cloisters of Tarragona,” of which the last sentence must be 
quoted: ‘ And beautiful creatures walked up and down under the 
trees, and the little hands of babes and sucklings learned to open their 
fans in invitation and close them with a contemptuous click.’ You 
and I are left praying that this book may prove to be just a trial trip 
of Mr. Trend’s before he embarks upon the greater adventure of a full- 
size Spanish symphony. And (a whisper in your ear) I have a dim 
suspicion now that after all there may turn out to have been something in 
our own despised and abandoned imaginings of Spain! F. R. G. D. 


Sunlight and Shadow, by L. Grant Watson. (Jonathan Cape, 7s. 6d.) 
THIS is a book so very much out of the ordinary run that most people 
will find, whether they admire it or utterly dislike it, that they will 
not easily forget it. It is the story of one James Blunt who has lived 
for years on a Pacific Island, has taken native women into his house 
and become almost a god in the eyes of his black workers, but is an 
unhappy man, and at the suggestion of a missionary friend writes home 
to his sister to ask if she can find any woman of his own class who will 
join him. His cousin, Eva Dixon, feels herself called to go to him. 
His lack of religion and her faith, his pagan response to natural impulses 
and her creed of self-denial come into strong contrast against a back- 
ground of native magic, shining tropic seas, strange vegetation and 
howling devil-devils whose shrieking among the trees of Blunt’s 
plantations is supposed to be prophetic of disaster. Blunt’s love and 
the spell of the tropics draw Eva away from her hold on her convictions, 
but only momentarily, and the final tragedy, when the natives rise against 
their one-time white man-god, finds them wedded lovers, their last 
misunderstanding cleared away at the approach of death. It is a curious 
book, highly coloured, full of action and yet full of mental strife, seldom 
beautiful and somehow incomplete, but well worth reading. 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 





A Survey of English Literature, 1830-1880, by Oliver Elton. Two 
vols. (Arnold, 323.) 

The Grave Impertinence, by Charles Marriott. (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) 

Breaking Covert, by S. P. B. Mais. (Grant Richards, 8s. 6d.) 
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THE PIKE AND ITS PREY 


By Dr. Francis Warp. 


OR a hundied individuals who study the habits of 

bird, beast and insect life there are probably not more 

than one ox two who are interested in fish, apart from 

the fact of catching them on rod and line, or estimating 

their comparative values as an article of diet. Yet 
fish, in their way, afford quite as wide a field for observation 
and interest as bird, beast or insect. The reason why so few 
are interested in fish life as a hobby is, of course, due to the 
fact that fish live in a different medium from ourselves, and 
in consequence observation is not easy. When the fox-terrier 
lying at your feet suddenly jumps up and stands quivering 
by your side, with the hairs on his neck rigid and erect, you 
know that he has “‘ spotted” an enemy ; possibly your neigh- 
bour’s collie or the cat from over the wall. When you are 
out for a walk, if he suddenly crouches down, with a wistful 
look on his face, and wags his tail, you know he is prepared to 
bound forward to meet a mate whom he has seen in the distance. 
In a similar manner the thoughts and intentions of many fish 
can be interpreted by various characteristic attitudes and 
movements. 

Note the pike on the bottom outside a reed-bed: with 
the muscles of his back relaxed, he rests upon his pectoral 
and ventral fins ; while the dorsal fin on his back is closed and 
prone along the tail. Thus the pike lies in meditative mood 
for hours without moving. 

Roach, rudd and dace may be plentiful in the water, but 
as these swim about on a level keel their silvery sides reflect 
the general colour around, and they fail to arrest the attention 
of their enemy. Presently a shoal of dace swing round in the 
vicinity of the resting pike, and the little fish flash as they turn, 
tor their silvery sides catch the light from above. Immediately 
the attention of the pike is arrested. He is now on the alert. 


Nevertheless the pike does not give away his presence by any 
sudden movement ; he merely indicates that he has detected 
his prey by slowly raising his dorsal fin until the fin-rays are 
rigid and erect. Once the dace are located the pike follows 
their movements with a hungry eye. 

If the little fish approach, he may further manifest his 
agitation by rapidly approximating and extending the last few 
rays of the erected fin, or the same fin-rays may be swished 
from side to side in movements similar to those imparted to one 
side of a supple fan while the rest of it is held firm in the hand. 
At this stage of the premeditated attack it is with the dorsal 
fin alone that the pike indicates his mental state. 

The dace may now move away ; if so, the pike will gradually 
lower his dorsal fin until it is again relaxed and prone upon his 
back. Should the pike decide to attack he slowly raises himself 
up, his muscles contract, until his back is straight and rigid ; 
in this position he hangs for a time, quivering with excitement. 

Then he slowly rises from the ground and, propelled by 
a screw-like movement of his tail, glides towards his prey. 
Within striking distance his malignant form looms among the 
dace, they make a dash for liberty and scatter in all directions ; 
but it is too late, for the pike has rushed forward and seized 
a fish by the middle. The incurved teeth which cover the 
roof of the mouth and jaws of this predatory fish hold the 
captive so that escape is impossible, then with jerky movements 
of his jaws he turns his capture and swallows it head first. 
From above, a swirl on the surface is the only indication that 
the pike has been at work. Should the pike miss his 
mark, and his prey scatter beyond his reach, he gives up 
the attack. Now the muscles of his back relax, and angrily 
snapping his jaws, he slowly sinks to the bottom, a disgusted 
and disappointed fish. 
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IN MEDITATIVE MOOD. 





THE LITTLE FISH FLASH. 





THE ATTENTION OF THE PIKE IS ARRESTED. 





QUIVERING WITH EXCITEMENT. 


ATTITUDES AND MOVEMENTS OF THE PIKE— 
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HE GLIDES TOWARDS HIS PREY. 





HIS MALIGNANT FORM LOOMS AMONG THE DACE. 





HIS PREY SCATTER BEYOND HIS REACH. 





A DISGUSTED AND DISAPPOINTED FISH HE SLOWLY SINKS TO THE BOTTOM. 


—EXPRESSING INTENTION AND EMOTION. 
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AS BAIT ON SNAP-TACKLE. 


A WELL-HOOKED 
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The carp family show their mental agitation by spasmodically 
squaring up their caudal fin to the tail. The trout manifests 
his unsettled state of mind by swinging from side to side so 
as to get a view behind him; and all fish pale with fear, due 
to a voluntary contraction of the dark colour cells in their skin, 

The question naturally arises, How is it that the pike cay 
glide up to its prey within striking distance without being 
detected ? The answer is that all fish swim as mirrors in tl} > 
water and are concealed by reflecting the shade and colov: 
of their surroundings. This is illustrated by the appearanc : 
of two dace swimming free in a pond, as they appear fro) 
below the water. It will be seen how the reflecting forms <{ 
these fish are scarcely visible, while the large leaf and the store 
on the bottom stand out in bold relief. This reflecting powe: 
is due to the presence of numerous mother-o’-pearl-like spicul<; 
in the deeper layers of the skin and under the scales of the 
fish. The amount of light reflected from the back is modifie.| 
by the contraction or relaxation of dark colour cells in the ski 
ot the back. 

A fish, however, is only concealed by reflection so long as 
swims on a level keel. In the illustration entitled ‘“ A Dead 
Dace ” everything described is upset, for a dead fish turns over 
and floats underside uppermost. With death all the colour 
cells are relaxed, and the back now being undermost looks 
darker than ever, while the reflecting under surface is brilliant]; 
illuminated by the light from above. It is remarkable how 
seldom one sees a dead fish in waters that swarm with roach, 
rudd and dace, unless, of course, the water has been poisoned. 
I think the explanation is to be found in the fact that the predatory 
fish in the same water seldom permit an ailing fish to die a natural 
death. 

Fish maintain their balance in the water by means of 
their paired fins, the pectorals under the throat and the ventrals 
below the body. By the movements of these paired fins the 
fish is kept on a level keel and, thus reflecting its surroundings, 
is rendered inconspicuous. 

When a fish is “ seedy ” he temporarily loses this perfect 
balancing power, he feels himself going over, paddles vigorously 
and rights himself. Each time he tumbles over one or other 
side of his body is exposed to the light above, and there is a 
silvery flash from the reflecting surface. The attention of the 
predatory pike, perch or trout is immediately arrested, he 
advances on his prey, and the ailing fish is devoured before 
it has time to die. In the flash from a turning fish is also to be 
found an explanation as to why the pike cannot resist a captive 
bait. Look at the illustration entitled ‘A Dace as Bait on 
Snap Tackle.” Here we have a view of the surface of the water 
as seen from below. ‘The round dark object above is the float, 
to which a dace is attached by a trace and snap tackle. It may 
seem strange that the pike should ignore all the free swimming 
fish around and be attracted by this captive bait. The reason 
is undoubtedly that the free fish, swimming on a level keel, 
are inconspicuous and so do not attract his attention, while 
the captive, twisting and turning to get free, continues to flash 
and advertises his presence. A lively bait will always bring a 
pike up from the bottom. On nearer inspection he may jib, 
but as often as not he seizes the only fish which he ought to 
leave alone. 

Flashes are, again, the explanation why a pike will rush 
at a hooked fish, often just as it is being brought up to th 
boat, and only drops off when they are both being lifted ou: 
of the water. The brilliance of the flash is shown in th 
illustration of a well hooked chub. 

Reflection alone, however, is insufficient to conceal a fis 
when it is seen against a variegated background. A _ perc! 
or a trout seen respectively against a reed-bed or mottled rocks 
if they only reflected a uniform shade and colour, would becom: 
obvious by interrupting the scenery beyond. This is particu- 
larly the case when a fish moves past a well marked backgreund 
For this reason fish that usually dwell in the vicinity of reed 
and rushes, or among rocks and stones, in addition to bein; 
reflectors in the water, have permanent bar-like or mottle: 
markings on their bodies. ‘Thus when a perch is viewed fron 
under the water. being a swimming mirror the outline is difficul 
to detect, while the dark bars on its body fit in with the patter: 
of the reeds beyond and seem to be part of this pattern rathe: 
than markings on the fish. The eye of the observer is therefor: 
not arrested by the fish ; he looks past it, and the perch evade 
detection. 

In the case of the adult perch this scheme of concealment 
is of an aggressive nature, so that he is not detected by his prey. 
Two views of the perch are shown, one of the perch swimming 
near the surface; here, because of the bright light near the 
surface, the colour cells on the back are contracted and the usually 
dark back is almost white, but however light the surroundings 
may be, the bar markings remain permanent and stand out 
in bold relief. The value of these markings is seen in the 
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PERCH SWIMMING NEAR THE SURFACE. 
BAR MARKINGS FOR CONCEALMENT OF 


i! ustration showing a perch near the bottom swimming past a 
red-bed. Not only is the perch difficult to detect while it 
r mains still, but the same scheme materially helps to conceal 
ii as it swims forward. 

Water. has a blurring effect, particularly if it contains 
a.y appreciable amount of suspended material, and seen 
t.rough a few feet of water a fish has a hazy appearance, as 





MARKINGS ON THE PIKE HELP TO 


shown in this illustration, which well illustrates the value of 
permanent markings superimposed on a _ reflecting body. 
The markings on a pike help to conceal it in a similar 


PERCH NEAR THE BOTTOM SWIMMING PAST A REED BED. 


FISH WHEN SEEN FROM UNDER THE WATER. 


way ; but, in addition, the markings on this fish alter with its 
age as the pike alters its habits. ‘The young pike lies among 
rushes, reeds and other vegetation and has bar markings upon 
its body which act in a manner similar to the bars on a perch: 
as the fish grows in weight it leaves the banks of the river and 
lies on the bottom in the middle of the stream. The pigment 
cells at regular intervals along the bar now disappear and the 


CONCEAL IT IN A SIMILAR MANNER. 


bar becomes a row of spots, for in this altered position spots, 
superimposed on a reflecting body, conceal the pike better 
than bars. 





SALUTATION FROM THE COUNTRY 


Since you have gone to London Town, 
And are so far away, 

My heart’s grown dull with wanting you 
And I’ve not much to say, 
For I’m afraid you'll learn to live 
And love another way. 


its all the splendid sights you’ve seen 
And splendid sounds you’ve heard— 

They take away the breath of me, 
I’ve not a pretty word. 

But I might find a messenger, 
A friendly singing bird. 


Or, telling what I cannot tell, 
On your silk bed you'll see 

A little furry, bright-eyed beast 
From our beech woods—and me! 

Lie still, and gently take your breath, 
Oh treat us tenderly ! 


GRACE JAMES, 











MONG the Tudor manorial houses scattered through- 
out England—houses that are histories without words, 
native in every stone and rafter to the soil they stand 
on—few have so happily escaped from ignorant 
restoration, incongruous additions or unsightly mutila- 

tion as Kelmscott Manor, for many years the home of William 

Morris, poet and pioneer in countless fields of art and artistic 

craftsmanship. Distant about thirty miles from Oxford and 

three from Lechlade, the nearest town, the manor house, hard 
by the picturesque village of Kelmscott, is within a short walk 
of the banks of the Upper Thames, on the Oxfordshire side of 
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Through the doorway the flagged path is seen running up to the “ lowish three-storied front.” 
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the river. Snugly retired within its garden walls and sheltered 
by tall, rook-harbouring elms, it embodied Morris’s personal 
taste and grew as dear to him as if he had known it from his 
earliest childhood. The rural surroundings of Kelmscott vied! 
with those of Epping and Wiltshire in furnishing the setting: 
of his poems and romances in prose. No description could 
excel the word-pictures that William Morris made of the old 
Elizabethan house beside the Upper Thames. Whether onc 
turns to the detailed account of it in ‘‘ The Quest ” (Birming- 
ham, 1895) or to the final chapter of “‘ News from Nowhere ” 
one breathes the same atmosphere of mellow age, of ‘“ ancient 
peace”’ in which the happy 
sojourners may renew their 
courage for the conflicts await- 
ing them in the outer world. 
In the Utopian dream-tale he 
chronicles from day to day the 
expedition by boat from Ham- 
mersmith to Kelmscott, of 
which he knew so well the 
successive stages; Hampton 
Court, Windsor, Runnymede, 
Abingdon, Oxford, Godstow, 
with many others intervening. 
This is still the unrivalled road 
by which to approach the 
Manor in summer-time, finally 
landing on a narrow spit of 
limestone gravel, and walking 
along the slightly raised towing- 
path and across a little meadow 
until, behold! the journey’s 
end (Fig. 1), a doorway of 
ashlar, its corniced top rising 
with quiet dignity some feet 
above the rubble wall in which 
it is set. Then, following in 
the footsteps of the Utopian 
wayfarer, one may raise the 
latch of the door and stand on 
the stone path leading up to 
the old grey house, seeing wit) 
his eyes how “ the roses were 
rolling over one another wit) 
that delicious superabundance 
of small, well tended garde: 

which at first sight takes aw: 

all thought save that of beauty, 
and realising the joyousness «f 
that day in June “ when th: 
blackbirds were singing ther 
loudest, the doves were cooit 
on the roof-ridge, the rooks } ) 
the high elm trees beyor | 
were garrulous among the your 
leaves, and the swifts wheel« 
whining about the gable. 
And the house itself was ait 
guardian for all the beauty |! 
this heart of summer,” wi’) 
its rose-covered porch a1 | 
lichened walls; “this man)- 
gabled old house, built by 
the simple country-folk «! 
the long-past times, regarc- 
less of all the turmoil th: 

was going on in courts an! 
cities.” 
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It was, in short, just such 
atypeof house as Morris loved 
and held to be most expressive 
of English life and character, 
and he drew equal pleasure 
from its natural surroundings. 
When, in the springtime of the 
Victorian art renaissance, the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood set 
themselves to recapture the 
intrinsic loveliness of a wayside 
blossom or the wing of a bird, 
William Morris, more catholic 
than any of the younger genera- 
tion of artists in the quest of 
beauty, followed the clue that 
led through flower gardens, to 
woods and flowing streams, to 
sweeping downlands and the 
stark majesty of mountains. 

To his childhood’s days 
on the verge of Epping Forest 
and his schoolboy wanderings 
in Savernake he owed that 
close acquaintance with wood- 
land scenery which gives so 
much of vernal charm to his 
poems and his prose romances, 
while an inborn detachment 
from current conventions of 
taste enabled him to simplify 
the myriad subtleties of plant- 
life with a sure instinct for the 
due limitations of textile design. 

Thus, by a happy blend- 
ing of temperament and 
opportunity was united a deep- 
seated, even passionate, worship 
of nature with a love no less 
absorbing of the beauty revealed 
in every form of art. With 
great energy and impetuosity of 
character, and great natural 
facility of expression whether in 
art or literature, Morris yet 
wavered inthe choice of a career, 
at one time inclining to archi- 
tecture, at another to the limited 
field of the easel picture, but 
the perils that environ versa- 
tility were considerably coun- 
tered by his early marriage 
with Miss Jane Burden, the 
beautiful original of Rossetti’s 
“Proserpine.” He set about 
house-building in a Kentish 
orchard and, spurred by the 
devastating ugliness of Early 
Victorian interiors, started 
upon the colossal task of de- 
signing and executing his own 
mural decorations, furniture 
and general household plenish- 
ings. In this he was aided by 
his fellow-enthusiast Burne- 
Jones, by Rossetti and som« 
two or three others of the Pre- 
Raphaelites, and above all by) 
Mr. Philip Webb, the architec 
of this daring innovation 1 
style, as Red House, Upton 
was then considered. Thus wa: 
initiated a practical crusad« 
destined to achieve far-reach- 
ing results in its warfar: 
against machine-made substi- 
tutes for the handicrafts o 
former days, and the apathetic 
submission of the world a 
large to the dissemination oi 
pretentious ugliness. 
ia ‘The enterprise which be- 
came famous as the firm of 
Morris and Co. received en- 
couragement from Rossetti and 
owed much to the art of 
Burne-Jones, but its inception 
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and its success were due to the unbounded enthusiasm and 
creative genius of Morris himself, who was also its chief financial 
support. His designs for the embroidered hangings, the glass, 
metal and wood work of Red House served as the nucleus from 
which were evolved a thousand beautiful and virile schemes of 
decoration. But before the House Beautiful he had planned 
could be completed in detail the sacrifice of it was exacted 
by the heavy demands of his growing business upon his time 
and energy. For five years Morris and his family made their 
home in Queen Square, Bloomsbury, but in 1871 increasing 
prosperity justified him in once more seeking an outlet in the 
country. In May of that year he made a first visit to the Manor 
House of Kelmscott, a small village in Oxfordshire, and went 
back to London so charmed with his discovery that in a few 
days he returned in the company of his wife and Rossetti, who 
straightway agreed to join him in the tenancy. Various 
considerations, of which declining health was one, prevented 
Rossetti from a settled or long-continued enjoyment of 
Kelmscott Manor, but William Morris’s first delight in it was 


Copyright. 7.—UPPER FLIGHT OF THE STAIRS. 

never dimmed. In absence it was never far from his thoughts, 
and both the place itself and the surrounding landscape proved 
sources of unfailing inspiration. 

Like all houses that have been homes to generations of 
men, Kelmscott Manor shows signs of having grown much 
beyond its original dimensions. The “ lowish three-storied 
front ” (Fig. 2), with mullioned windows of which the topmost 
are in the gables, although within the same architectural period 
as the taller south-east wing at right angles to it, will be somewhat 
earlier. ‘This wing (Fig. 4) has transomed windows on the 
ground and first floors and single light apertures in the gables. 
Continuing the tour round the garden to the rear of the house 
one can see where at one time the gable of the older portion 
stood out, and the progress of time is marked by the diversities 
of the roofs and windows. But, though clearly not of one date, 
there is a pleasant uniformity of tone in the pearly grey of the 
roofs which are covered with-“ the beautiful stone slates of the 
district, the most lovely covering which a roof can _ have, 
especially when, as here and in all the traditional old houses 
of the country-side, they are ‘ sized down,’ the smaller ones 
to the top and the bigger ones towards the eaves, which gives 
one the same sort of pleasure in their orderly beauty as a fish’s 
scales or a bird’s feathers.” 
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In “ Gossip about an old House on the Upper Thames ” 
Morris takes the reader to a spot a few paces back from the north- 
east angle of the building where “‘ one can get an idea of what 
it is essential to note, and which is found in all these old houses 
hereabouts, to wit, all the walls ‘ batter,’ z.e., lean a little back. 
We must suppose that it is an example of a traditional design 
from which the builders could not escape. To my mind it 
is a beauty, taking from the building a rigidity which would 
otherwise mar it; giving it (I can think of no other word) a 
flexibility which is never found in our modern imitations of 
the houses of this age.” 

As to the actual period of the building, taken as a whole, 
neither he nor his friend Mr. Webb, the architect, appear to 
have arrived at a decided opinion, the latter inclining to the 
view that it was later than it looked to be, seeing that in out- 
lying villages, such as Kelmscott, old traditions of building 
are wont to linger, especially where local quarries supply the 
material and stonemason’s work holds the chief place. It 
was remarkable, on the other hand, how closely the “ old 
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English form of all degrees of importance ” had been enclosed 
in the earlier part of it, and further evidence, though possibly 
not conclusive, was discovered in the form of a date cut into a 
rafter in the attics, which might be either 1511 or 1571, the third 
figure being hard to decipher, but the evidence of style favour- 
ing a 7 rather than a 1. The attics themselves represent 
a page of past history, with their rough-hewn rafters supporting 
the open roof of grey stone slates, and massive cross-beams 
resting on rude pillars of elm; the floor-space partly divided 
off in little rooms, where formerly, no doubt, servants and 
farm-hands slept. From the dormer windows close up under 
the gables looking northward, east and west, one can see far 
across the undulating meadows, and catch glimpses of picturesque 
villages, farms and homesteads, nestling among clusters of 
elms, with now and again pale gleams of running water or 
stretches of woodland. . 

It is the little land of Upmeads, whence Ralph rode forth 
seeking adventure, and winning through stress and peril to 
“the Well at the World’s end,” with the river winding between 
“fair meadows at the end of the upland tillage”; the land 
sloping gently up toward the hill-country, but forming “ to 
the south a low ridge which ran along the water, as it wound 
along from west to east”; with.“ fair little halls of yeomen, 
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with here and there a franklin’s court or a shield-knight’s 
manor-house ; with many a goodly church, and whiles a house of 
good canons, who knew not the road to Rome, nor how to find 
the door of the Chancellor’s house.” It is in the country round 
about Kelmscott, too, that Child Christopher had his upbringing 
and regained his kingship, and perhaps—though of this we have 
no positive assurance—it was through the door in the garden 
wall of the Manor-house that his consort, the young Queen of 
Meadham, escaped from her tormentors. 

Of the former occupants of Kelmscott Manor there is 
little known beyond the evidence of the memorial tablets of 
several generations of the Turner family in the village church. 
In the records of the Harleian Society it appears that one 
Francis Turner of the neighbouring village of Clanfield 
disclaimed gentility and its attendant obligations at the time 
-f the herald’s visitation to Oxfordshire in 1574, and if, as seems 
‘o have happened, the disclaimer affected all local branches 
.f the family, the lack of manorial rights in connection with 
,elmscott, remarked upon by William Morris, is logically 
.ccounted for. Certain it is that, despite their coat of arms—to 
e referred to later—the Turners of Oxfordshire are omitted 
rom the lists of heraldry from the sixteenth century onwards, 
ut have held their lands as prosperous yeoman-farmers down 
o the present day. 

To no more reverent and loving hands could the ancient 
.omesteads have been committed. From the attics downwards, 
'y the staircase whose plain and solid newel-posts with simple 
juadrangular ornaments suggest the Early Jacobean period 
Figs. 7 and 8) to the tapestry room with its faded seventeenth 
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century hangings (which Rossetti used as a studio) and on again 
to the ground floor where one comes on “ a delightful little room 
quite low ceilinged ” which was the parlour of the older house, 
it is all instinct with the spirit of a bygone time, and the species 
of renovation which destroys the most precious part of what 
it touches is entirely absent. Outdoors, the same harmony 
prevails. ‘Through a low-pitched door in the north wall one 
comes out into a little garth closed round by a yew hedge with 
a square-clipped archway (Fig. 3) that links together in a common 
bond of age the old grey house and the grey-walled garden. 
Beyond these precincts stand the farm buildings, roofed like 
the house with slates of stone, the cattle stalls opening on to a 
paved yard with a covered way supported by stout wooden 
pillars (Figs. 5 and 6). The garden itself, though of no great 
extent, gives evidence of loving care, and in summer is indeed 
the paradise that Rossetti deemed it, where flowers grow in 
abundance and the birds sing after they have fallen silent 
elsewhere. Here William Morris, during precious interludes 
in his strenuous creative life, spent “long hours with Homer, 
or in swift pattern-designing,” or in the company of friends. 
There would gather a merry company to witness, commend 
or criticise his “clipping the hair” of the formidable yew 
dragon, and thither would come for a joyous holiday members 
of that young, eager fellowship who had rallied some ten years 
earlier to the call of Morris at Upton. 

So for this time we leave him in the surroundings most 
congenial to his temperament and the bent of his genius, 
reserving until next week some description of the living-rooms 
of Kelmscott. Corona More. 





ON THE 


OUR CRUSADERS IN AMERICA. 


UNCAN and Mitchell seem now to have become 
thoroughly acclimatised, and after their disappointing 
performance in the American Open Championship, 
they have been enjoying something of a triumphal 
progress. Three times they have beaten alliances, 

one member of which was Jim Barnes. Twice they have beaten 
Mr. Evans, with a good partner to help him, and that on some 
of his own Chicago courses, and once Jock Hutchison and a 
partner. They have won other minor matches, and their only 
defeat for a long time has been at the hands of Mr. Jerome 
Travers, who has now twice been on the winning side against 
them. Mr. Travers was said to have fallen off a good deal, 
but he must surely be playing nearly as well as ever again. He 
is still, as we should think here in the land of veterans, quite 
young. There never was a more determined player, and if he 
means to ‘“‘ come back ’”’ I shall be surprised if he does not do 
it. It is never safe to say that anything is impossible for a 
golfer who can putt like Mr. Travers. ‘‘ Who is the best putter 
you ever saw?” is a stock question in golfing conversation. 
Personally I have a stock answer to it in which I believe whole- 
heartedly—‘‘ Jerome Travers.” I put him top of the list 
alike for his method and his results. Once, without his 
Schenectady putter, I saw him putt badly. That was when 
Mr. Palmer, with surpassing gallantry, knocked him out of the 
Championship at Sandwich, in 1914. With his Schenectady 
I have never seen him anything but steadily brilliant or brilliantly 
steady—call it which you will. I am, however, wandering from 
Duncan and Mitchell and their fortunes. They have a long 
programme, or, as the Americans would say, “ Schedule,”’ 
before them yet, and are almost bound to have one or two 
set-backs. They would not be human if they did not grow very 
weary, but at present they are doing splendidly and I think they 
will go on. We should be more keenly interested in their doings 
if they played something else than these eternal four-ball matches, 
but from their point of view this form of game must be percept- 
ibly less exhausting than a series of singles. 


THE DEATH OF DOUGLAS EDGAR. 


Everybody who ever met him or saw him play must have 
been very sorry to hear of the death of Douglas Edgar in 
America. He was a golfer of moods, but on his day he was 
a magnificent player, and whether he was playing well or ill, 
he was always interesting. For several years before the war 
all those who watched much professional golf knew that Edgar 
had a great game in him; I remember being given a glowing 
account of him by a very fine amateur golfer who used to play 
with him in Northumberland. But somehow, when it came to 
the point in a big event, he flattered to deceive and fell away 
at the supreme moment. He really came into his own, however, 
in the French Championship at Le Touquet in 1914. I watched 
a great deal of his golf on that occasion and was enormously 
impressed. For three rounds he played beautifully and led a 
field which contained practically all of the best; but his lead 
was only a short one, and Taylor, in his best and most resolute 
form, was hard on his heels. The question was whether, with 
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so alarming a pursuer, Edgar would “ crack,’’ and most people, 
I fancy, thought that he would. So many young players had 
had chances of beating the triumvirate, and so very, very few 
ever succeeded in doing so. However, this time [Edgar was 
as sound as he was sparkling; if anyone fell away under the 
strain it was the hunter and not the hunted, and he won by a 
comfortably large margin. At Le Touquet there is always the 
chance of a disastrous breakdown near the end, because at, 
I think, the sixteenth hole there is a tee shot to be played over 
a solid belt of fir trees, and a ball that flies just a fraction of an 
inch too low may mean utter ruin. I remember very well 
watching Edgar teeing his ball for this shot and wondering 
whether he felt frightened of it. Whatever he felt, he hit a 
perfect ball that sailed high over the tree tops, and after that he 
ended in a blaze of triumph. After serving in the army and 
being invalided out, he went to America and twice won the 
Canadian Open Championship. When he came here this summer 
I think most of us were at least as frightened of him, to begin 
with, as we were of Hutchison or Barnes or any of the American 
invading army, but he never quite struck his best game and 
was quite out of the running at St. Andrews. 


AN APOSTLE OF THE ‘‘SHUT FACE.” 

Edgar was, as I said, a player of moods and fancies and 
took, as I should imagine, rather a fatalistic view of the game. 
If he felt he was going to play well he had the greatest belief in 
himself and became intensely formidable; if he did not “ feel 
like it ’’ then he could not, or would not, make any great effort. 
Some players who are thus ‘‘ temperamental”’ play largely by 
the light of Nature, but this was not Edgar’s way. He was an 
assiduous practiser, a reveller in theories and experiments, 
and his ‘‘ Gate to Golf ’’ is certainly one of the most novel and 
interesting pieces of golfing teaching that has been published 
for a long time. As most people know, this was not merely a 
book, but a device for the use of learners. The “ gate,’”’ or 
rather the gateposts, are two pieces of indiarubber through which 
the pupil has to swing his club, and another curved piece of 
indiarubber attached to one of the posts forces his club to go 
back on a particular line. Edgar had, I think, a double object. 
The first, a most undeniably good one, was to make his pupil 
think so much about swinging through the gate as to forget 
about hitting at the ball and so not to flinch. The second, of 
a more controversial character, was to produce a noticeably 
vound swing with the face of the club “ shut.” Once upon a 
time this would have been regarded as unorthodox to the point 
of blasphemy, because we were always taught that at the top 
of the swing the nose of the club must point straight to the 
ground. To-day, however, we know that many fine drivers 
have the face of the club pointing partially heavenwards at the 
top of the swing. Edgar did this to an especially noticeable 
extent and tried, by his device, to make his pupils imitate him. 
In doing so he has probably been responsible for a good many 
“smothered ”’ hooks, but, on the other hand, he has rescued 
many from agonies of slicing. He was not only a fine golfer, 
but a clever, likeable man who should have had a long and 
prosperous career before him. BERNARD DARWIN. 
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HE animal story does not usually commend itself to 

sportsmen, anything in the nature of the life history 

of a beast, especially a wild beast, being looked on 

with not unjustifiable suspicion, owing to so many 

books having been written the animal heroes in which are 
made to think and feel like human beings. Yet it must be 
admitted that though we cannot either know their thoughts 
or feelings, yet the instincts of the wild do often simulate very 
closely the operation of reason. Personally, I am of opinion 
that habit and memory are the two most powerful factors in 
animal life, and therefore it is at least possible I may here be 
writing the true history of a particular deer based on his actions 
when pursued. 

In a certain county—which shall be nameless, although 
there are several where it may, and in this case does happen— 
it is the habit of the wild deer (both Red and Fallow) to visit 
the tame females in certain deer parks every autumn. The 
high deer fences which serve (with rare exceptions) to keep 
the tame deer in do not apparently keep the wild out, and 
thereby hangs this tale. In this park of no great dimensions 
a small herd of fallow deer was ruled over by an anemic-looking 
white buck whose better-looking rivals had been converted 
into venison (and there, although aged, he still rules more 
through peculiarity of colour than by virtue!). Some few 
years ago in the month of falling leaves there arrived over the 
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STORY OF A FALLOW 


HIS WHITE LORDSHIP. 


DEER 


park fence a fierce and active rival, who utterly defeated his 
white lordship and took possession of his harem. Yet, althoug. 
so formidable and fierce, the wild deer could not accusto1. 
himself to the near presence of his deadly enemy, man, an] 
from the moment the first human being entered the par’ 
(incidentally, the postman) was overcome with fear. The 
wild deer spent hours seeking restlessly an exit, until he foun 
a dip in the ground and fence which gave him the desire | 
opportunity to escape. And although, subsequently, he sever: | 
times returned, never again did he remain after the first strea:: 
of dawn. During November, when the last leaves had fluttered 
down, Jack Frost with icy hands hard gripped the land aroun) 
the park. The roads were dry as bones, the plough land a 
granite ridges. The deer grass grew brittle and dry, the laure!s 
nipped, the pond frozen. At night a clear and frosty moo» 
shone from a steel blue sky, and the huddled park deer watche 
with envy the wild buck outside the fence eating those roois 
not yet in clamp. One doe, more enterprising than the resi, 
spent hours looking for an exit, and by mere chance found ony. 
It so happened that when shooting cock pheasants the owner 
had downed one just over the park palings; a fat and lethargic 
beater had climbed over rather than go round, and two rotten 
uprights had given way. The doe found this weak spot and, 
squeezing through, joined her former and temporary husband 
in the roots. But just about dawn the buck moved off and 
she followed. He was an 
unsatisfactory partner and 
ever restless. On gaining the 
shelter of the big woods 
she lost sight of him, through 
stopping for a moment ta 
feed in one of the rides, and, 
incidentally, never saw him 
again. Long before night, not 
being accustomed to the ways 
of the wild, she had moved 
out to feed. Astonished cattle 
saw her emerge in broad day- 
light into the water meadows. 
Dark found her doing herself 
right well in the village allot- 
ments, but morning brought 
the first disillusion. An early 
riser, seeing her from his 
cottage window, loaded his gun 
and went in pursuit. By pure 
chance she moved off just 
as he got in range, and the 
shot, fired at too great a 
distance, had time to spread, 
a few pellets only hitting her, 
so that she bounded away, 
bleeding freely, but in reality 
practically unhurt. That un- 
erring instinct for direction 
inherited by all animals 
whether wild or tame led 
her straight back to the part: 
at which she arrived to fin: 
new white uprights in the 
broken palings. Too blown to 
jump—and, incidentally, i 
probably never - occurred t 
her to do so—she lay the res 
of the day in some bramble 
outside the fence. When darl 
ness J, fell, being unmoleste: 
she once more wandered int 
the land of plenty to feed, but 
being wary after her previou 
experience, she never agai 
allowed herself to be seen, anc 
the natural instinct of all th 
deer asserting itself graduall 
over her park training, daw 
always; found her moving o 
to, the safety of the wood 
in the furtive manner of he 
kind. < 

So she became semi-fera 
In due course she discovere: 
that here and there at wid 
intervals Were others of he 
genus—shy, furtive creature 
that had a way of vanishin; 
silently from dangers that shx 
neither saw nor heard, though 
she gradually discovered tha 
certain scents were sufficient 
warning to them, and _ once 
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this was understood 
her life was compara- 
tively safe. Still, 
terror ever lurked, and 
one moonlight night 
a danger new, and by 
her undreamt of, slew 
one of her companions. 
Several times she had 
noticed in a certain 
narrow ride in a covert 
that two saplings were 
bent across it in 
rather a peculiar way, 
but, having passed be- 
neath them on several 
occasions unscathed, 
sie thought no more 
about it, until one 
silent night the lead- 
ng deer at this very 
pot sprang into the 
air and hung kicking 
hideous silence! It 
was a deer snare! 
\gain, in December 
nights they discovered 
a little field of turnips 
surrounded on _ three 
sides by hazel copses, 
on the fourth a 
thatched cottage. 
Standing, themselves 
completely hidden, 
they could watch un- 
seen, and, having 
satisfied themselves 
that all was safe, fed 
to their hearts’ con- THE WILD BUCK OUTSIDE EATING THOSE ROOTS NOT YET IN CLAMP, 
tent. Could they have 
heard a conversation 
beneath that roof they 
would have been even 
more careful. 

“Them deers been 
at turnips again, dad. 
I’ve waited on ’em 
several nights but 
never got a shot.” 

‘* Best leave ’em 
alone, lad. ’Sides they 
stag hunters wouldn’t 
like it.”’ 

“Oh! drat thim 
stag hunters. ’Sides 
they only hunts bucks, 
and these be does! 
I’ll have ’un, see if I 
doan’t !””—and so in 
due course another 
deer went the way of 
all flesh. 

The winter drew 
to a close and spring 
found her with her 
faculties more fully 
developed, but with 
a new handicap in the 
shape of a fawn. 
However, the summer 
is a quiet season and 
_passed away in com- 
parative security, but 
only too soon. Her 
fawn, growing in size 
and wisdom, was in 
reality a creature of 
the wild, and by 
autumn a very 
capable person for his 
size. We will pass 
over the autumn, 
which, perchance, was 
uneventful, the worst 
incident being but the 
invasion of their silent 
woodlands by an 
army of beaters, the 
tapping of whose 
sticks and the bang- 
ing of the guns forced 
the deer to live a 
very harassed life for 
an hour or two. But 
by continually being 
on the move _ they OUT CAME OUR FRIEND. 
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gave a fleeting glimpse cf themselves to the 
shooters. However, late in the winter, or rather early spring, 
the stag-hounds came to visit the outlying country. Shortly 
after the pack were laid on to a red deer, two hounds divided 
and ran a doe (our friend and her fawn) going away silent as a 
dream. Fortunately for the fawn, now pretty big, scent was not 
too good, and they obtained a long lead. Racing over the heavy 
plough our doe made straight for her original home—the park. 
The fawn, labouring in pursuit, must have inevitably been 
killed but for the fact that the two hounds had_ been 
seen and the whip, riding to cut them off, soon stopped them, 

But the doe and fawn still galloped 
on until close tothe park. Here, being 
unpursued, the doe stopped, panting, 
but the sight of a distant horseman set 
her going again and on coming to the 
park palings, with a:mighty “‘lep”’ she 
entered, leaving the fawn _ outside. 
Unable to follow, he squatted like a 
hare in the ditch until night, which he 
spent in fruitless efforts to find a way in. 
For several days he hung about, but 
the strange sights and smells of human 
life were too much for his nerves, and 
soon he wandered back to the wood in 
which he first saw light. 

Several years passed by. Village 
rumour had it that an exceptionally 
big fallow buck had been seen from 
time to time, but although many a 
time hounds drew his supposed haunts 
he was not seen, until one day he was 
accidentally found. Hounds had drawn 
his usual haunts blank. Being taken 
on to fresh fields and pastures new, 
they had again drawn blank. As a 
last draw late in the day they tried 
a little cover on the side of the downs, 
and out came our friend, a big fat 
buck, his white tail arched over his 
back and with that curious jerky, 
yet mechanical, gait peculiar to deer 
(more especially fallow deer), he took 
a line over the open downs. He had 
soon fairly to race, for scent was 
good, and swinging a_ big circle 
round, he came into a large covert. 
Here he ran the woodlands until they 
got too hot to hold him, and then 
facing the downs once more he made 
as if for the reed beds of the river, 
that fatal water which has so dread- 
ful an attraction for hunted deer. 
Being headed before he had gone a 
mile, round he came again into the 
same wood, In this he found no 
shelter; it was a_ screaming scent, 
and so getting a bit rattled and not 
a little blown, he apparently re- 
membered the little park to which his 
mother had fled on the first occasion 
on which he had seen hounds. So 
away he went, straight for it, in 
spite of motors on the road and the 
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inevitable spectators who apparently drop from the clouds 
when ‘the hunt is up.” Amid a chorus of holloas he 
laboured across the sticky ploughs, and decreasing his pace 
as he approached the deer fence, with that peculiar prop- 
ping canter, he gathered himself and with a mighty bound 
landed inside the park fence. With heaving flanks and the 
steam rising in a thin cloud from his nostrils he gazed in safety 
at the baffled hounds raging outside, and presently, still with 
his white tail fanned out cockily over his back, he trotted stiffly 
off to join the astonished huddled little herd of tame deer under 
the trees. There let us leave him. ANISEED. 


INSIDE THE PARK FENCE. 
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A NORTHUMBRIAN 


FARMING TOUR 


By E. J. Russett, D.Sc. F.R.S., Director of the Rothamsted Experimental Station 


ORTHUMBERLAND has always been famous for 

high farming. Arthur Young visited it in 1770, 

journeying from Northumberland via Morpeth to 

Alnwick, thence to Belford, then over the moor to 

Wooler, whence he ascended the Cheviot, then back 
(the country to the north being not long in a settled state) 
to ktothbury and the south by Cambo, Wallington, Glenwelt 
and so into Cumberland. Although some of the best farmed 
land of to-day (and probably of that time) was thus missed, 
Young was greatly impressed by the large arable farms, which he 
considered much superior to those of Yorkshire and Durham ; 
the vrass farms, however, with their “‘ strokes of barbarism,”’ 
moved him to wrath. A usual rotation was: Turnips folded to 
shecp, then three corn crops (barley, oats, oats); or fallow, then 
three or four corn crops (wheat, beans or barley, oats, one or 
two crops). 

Both bad, as Young says, and the second execrable. Clover 
wa: hardly grown at all. Potatoes, however, were cultivated, 
th ugh not a usual crop at that time; shorthorned cattle and 
sh ep were common and there were many pigs. 

Great improvement took place during the next thirty years. 
M: ithew and George Culley began in Glendale in 1767 and moved 
to Wark on Tweedside in 1786; they introduced new methods 
an | new ideas. By 1800 Northumberland farmers would not 
all believe that bare fallows were necessary; there was lively 
di cussion between the ‘“‘ fallowests ’’ and the ‘“‘ anti-fallowests,”’ 
ar. the following rotation, which has remained the standard to 
th present day, gradually spread : 

1.—Turnips (drilled at 30ins.). 2.—Barley or wheat drilled. 
-Clover and grass seeds left for two to three or more years. 
4. Oats. 

On the heavier land the oats were followed by beans drilled 
30.08. wide and hoed, then by wheat drilled gins. to 12ins. wide 
ai hoed. The Napoleonic wars put money into the farmers’ 
po kets, which then, as now, was spent on the farm. The 
improvements went on. John Grey of Dilston and many another 
goc.l farmer for over 100 years past helped on the cause of good 
fa1‘uing, and now Northumberland has much to teach all who are 
int: rested in the progress of British agriculture. 

Northumberland, like Gaul of old, is divided into three 
paris, the western part comprising much moorland and the 
Cheviots, and the eastern part forming a low plateau scored with 
picturesque glens where streams run out to the North Sea. 
The eastern part falls into two divisions ; in the north it is highly 
fertile and includes much arable land and some remarkably 
good farms, while in the south there is a good deal of heavy, 
poor soil, largely left in grass. The writer’s tour was confined 
to the eastern portion ; no visits were paid on this occasion to the 
hill farms of the west. 

The southern, less fertile portion—lying south of the river 
Coquet which runs between Rothbury and Warkworth—is well 
known to students of agriculture since Cockle Park, typical of 
the poor parts, became an established place of pilgrimage. It is 
now common knowledge how the poor grassland was improved by 
Professor Somerville by the use of basic slag, and still further by 
Professor Gilchrist through the introduction of wild white clover. 

We visited this area, not by the usual Newcastle—Morpeth 
route, but from Howick, which was our centre, running down 
via Lesbury and Warkworth (then in holiday attire, it being 
Bank Holiday), then alongside the fertile valley of the Coquet to 
the Felton—Morpeth road, where we ran straight south to Cockle 
Park. Much of the soil south of the Coquet is a poor, heavy 
boulder clay, though there are patches of sand and gravel ; 
it lies on the coal measures and is as poor on the surface as it 
is rich below. There are some 400,000 acres of boulder clay 
in Northumberland—no less than four-sevenths of the entire 
cultivated area; it is not all equally poor, but the poor southern 
area is mainly in permanent grass. In the Morpeth area alone 
there are 83.5 thousand acres of permanent grass out of 96.5 
thousand, and in the whole south-eastern area—Morpeth, 
Bedlingtonshire and the Castle Wards—the permanent grass 
covers 140,000 acres out of the 181,000 acres. In its unimproved 
state this grass is very poor, but the wonderful transformation 
effected by the use of slag affords the key to its management. 
Not all farmers, however, can obtain so great animprovement. In 
many places there are wide riggs which must date back for many 
years; everywhere the country is undulating and sufficiently 
well wooded to provide shelter for stock, especially as the trees 
are mainly hedgerow timber with, however, many copses. 

The northern part of the eastern division is underlain by 
the carboniferous limestone formation, which here, however, 
1S mainly sandstone; the soil, therefore, is light, though there 
1s a good deal of variation as the result of glacial action, and 
on the coast the land tends to be heavier. On Tweedside itself 
« heavier soil is again met with, but it is very fertile and quite 
Jifferent from the heavy soil of the south. Some very pleasant 
Ways were spent in the central portion of the area. 

_ The country is attractive and has long been the residence 
‘t men famous in history—the Greys, the Dukes of Northumber- 
-nd—as well as of men whose lineage goes back to very ancient 
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times—the Crasters and others. It contains some beautiful 
parks and residences—Alnwick, Howick, Chillingham, etc. The 
underlying sandstone is worn through by the streams to make 
some very picturesque glens or denes. The soil is lighter than 
in the south, though it has plenty of body, and we saw some 
good farming. Rents before the war ran about 22s. to 25 
per acre, now they are about 28s. to 30s. The farms are large, 
the buildings good and substantial; many have their charac- 
teristic little factory chimney built for the boiler. The usual 
rotation is: 

1.—Roots. 2.- 
5.—Oats. 


-Barley. 3 and 4.—Seeds, two years. 

Cattle and sheep are both fattened, the cattle being brought 
from Ireland or bred on the western hill farms; the sheep are 
largely bred on the farms. A “ half-bred’’ is usual—Border 
Leicester ram and Cheviot ewe; curiously enough, the ‘ half- 
bred ”’ is said to breed true, and there is now a definite ‘‘ half- 
bred” breed of sheep. Half the roots are drawn off for cattle, 
the remainder are left for the sheep and folded on the land, 
the winters not being too wet or cold. (Sheep suffer far more 
from a wet than a cold winter; and, as for temperature, we 
were surprised at some of the shrubs we saw in the sheltered 
parts of Howick.) 

Many cattle are fattened in the yards; some, however, 
are finished on grass, a tendency which will, no doubt, extend as 
more use is made of wild white clover and phosphates. This 
new development is of great importance. It is causing also a 
lengthening of the leys, which is quite a good feature when, as 
not infrequently happens, this is accomplished by an increase 
in the area of tillage land. 

On the light land farmers run some risks of failure of root 
crops and of short corn crops, and for that reason prefer the 
security of grass—hence the two year ley. On one farm, 
however, the problem was being attacked in another and very 
interesting manner. The farm consisted of 2,100 acres, 
formerly all grass, but 500 acres have now been broken up 
and converted into arable—a plan that is to be extended. The 
rotation is to extend over twelve or fourteen years and to be 
as follows : 

1.—Silage crop. 2 and 3.—Corn. 4.- 
Corn. 7 to 12 or 14.—Seeds mixture. 


Roots. 5 and 6.— 


The silage crop will be made up of 2} to 3 bushels beans, 1 to 
14 bushels peas, 1 to 14 bushels tares and 1 bushel cats ; 
altogether 6 or 7 bushels per acre. This is a heavy seeding, 
but it is hoped to obtain heavy crops. 

The seeds mixture has been carefully chosen and contains 
perennial rye, 34 bushel; cocksfoot, 7lb. to 1olb.; timothy, 
4lb. to 6lb.; and the following clovers: Wild white, ilb. to 


2lb.; yellow, i1lb.; late flowering red, 11b. to 2lb.; alsike, 
1lb. to 2lb. This is sown in the autumn wheat, which is here 


found to be the best nurse crop. 

In all rotations roots are likely to fail and a stand-by must 
be provided. In this case it was a crop of rye and tares, sown 
after failure of the roots; it grew well and made excellent 
hay; afterwards the tares would shoot up and give useful keep. 

As usual on Northumbrian farms, labour is good and well 
paid. Many women work on the land, losing nothing thereby 
and gaining much in comparison with the industrial workers. 
There are, however, many two-roomed cottages, but this defect 
is being remedied. Contracts are made by the year; hinds 
still sometimes sign on as ‘‘ double hinds,’ undertaking to 
supply one other worker also. 

We called at the farm of Rock, where, according to Culley, 
turnips were first grown in Northumberland about the year 
1725: it would be very interesting to know if this date is correct, 
as ‘‘ Turnip Townshend” did not begin his experiments till 
about 1730, and Tull’s first edition, which few people could 
have seen, came out in 1731. Culley relies on an old man’s 
statement, which is a little hazy as to date, though otherwise 
quite circumstantial. ‘‘ Mr. Proctor, the proprietor of Rock, 
brought Andrew Willey, a gardener, to cultivate turnips at 
Rock for the purpose of feeding cattle.’”’ They were broad- 
casted and hoed, and became so popular and brought Willey 
so much in demand for sowing that he had to broadcast on 
horseback. The drill was not introduced till about 1780, this 
being some twenty-five years later than in Cumberland and at 
Coldstream, just across the Tweed in Berwickshire. 

The next part of the journey was devoted to the valley of 
the Till and to Tweedside. Starting from Howick, the road 
skirts Alnwick, then passes through Hulne Park, through 
Eglingham and on towards Chillingham, which was reluctantly 
missed ; then straight on to Wooler, where we were joined by 
Mr. J. Cleghorn, whose unique knowledge of Northumbrian 
farming added much to the interest of the journey. Wooler 
lies at the south end of a great alluvial plain formed by the Till, 
the Glen and the Wooler. We passed some very fine grassland 
which is usually let separately by the season to the highest 
bidder ; we called on one owner whose grass had brought in an 
extraordinarily high rental last year. We heard of some farmers 
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who let their roots; but this is neither usual nor popular, as it 
suggests lack of capital for the purchase of sheep. The road 
lay through Milfield and Crookham to one of the most interesting 
farming districts in England—a patch of country on the Tweed- 
side just south of Cornhill and Coldstream, and including Wark 
(famous 140 years ago as the home of the great Culley, and still 
said to be probably the best farm in Northumberland), East 
and West Learmouth, which surely run it very hard, and some 
other good Tweedside farms. The district includes such well 
known farmers as Mr. William Davidson and Mr. Mitchell of 
Ancroft Tower, and until just recently the late Mr. J. Brown. 

The dominating features of the Tweedside agriculture are 
the safe and heavy turnip crops and the use of temporary seeds 
leys for grazing instead of for hay, hay being the course adopted 
in the south. The grazing of the leys is rendered possible by 
the fact that the animals in the yards are fattened on oat straw 
and turnips, not on hay, straw and turnips as in the south. 
These features determine the agricultural system, which is the 
fattening of sheep and cattle on the produce of arable land, 
a valuable linking of animal and arable husbandry. Thus it 
comes about that a large proportion of the land is arable (nearly 
two-thirds of Tweedside), and the great agricultural industry 
is stock. The Tweedside man is proud of his turnips, and 
wonderful tales were told me at the tenants’ dinner at Alnwick 
about the size of the roots and the crops now being obtained ; 
indeed, roots and crops increased considerably even during the 
course of the dinner. There is, however, a solid foundation 
in the Tweedside turnip crop on which to build an industry ; 
the young plants grow so well that the flea causes little trouble, 
failure is rare and when it comes is not irreparable, as rape can 
still be grown. But while proud of his arable land, the heart 
of the Tweedside man is with his livestock and it is a real joy 
to watch him in the yards. 

The usual rotation has four courses: 

1.—Swedes and turnips. 2.—Barley. 3.—Seeds, one year. 
4.—Oats. 
This is pretty generally followed, as shown by the 1916 statistics 
for Tweedside : 


NORHAM AND ISLANDSHIRE DIVISION. 


Total cultt- Permanent — Arable. Roots and Corn. Rotation 
vated acreage grass, potatoes. grass, etc.* 
56,031 20,628 35.403 7,939 -- 16,103 11,361 
Proportion of arable -- Nearlya.. Nearly Remain- 
quarter. one half, der. 


* This includes a small amount for other crops. 


The one year ley is preferred because corn does well and 
roots are secure, so that there is less necessity for dependence 
on grass than on the lighter soils. 

The average yield of swedes and turnips is returned for the 
whole country as 14.9 tons per acre, but no good farmer on 
Tweedside will admit figures of that sort; even in 1841 Grey 
of Dilston put the yield at 25 tons, with 40 tons as exceptional. 
Our host, Mr. William Davidson, had grown no less than 58 tons 
per acre in one of his fields at East Learmouth—surely a record 
even in this wonderful district! On one of the best farms 
we saw, forty loads of roots per acre is a usual crop over the whole 
farm. In this case out of 500 acres of arable 100 are turnips ; 
50 of these are required for the cattle and 50 are used for the 
sheep—30 being given from October onwards to the “‘ hoggs,”’ 
i.e., the lambs of the previous spring which have been living on 
grass (25 of the 30 being for the “ feeding’’ hoggs which will 
go to the butcher, and 5 to the ewe hoggs, which will be used 
later for breeding), and 20 being reserved till the following March 
for the breeding ewes which during the winter are on the per- 
manent grass (15 acres or 600 loads during lambing—about 
March—and 5 acres for a further month’s keep). (For the 
convenience of the southerner it may be noted that in Northum- 
berland a sheep is a “‘ lamb” till it is put on to turnips in its 
first year, then a “‘ hogg ram ”’ or “* hogg ewe ”’ till the end of the 
vear ; if a male it then becomes a “* young sheep,” then a‘* ram”’ ; 
if a female, it is a ‘‘ gimmer”’ till after its first lamb, then a 
‘ewe,”’ but a “ grit’ while it is in lamb; but if it is barren 
it is an ‘‘ eild,”’ pronounced like “ ield ”’ in yield.) It is estimated 
that a ton of roots will last a sheep about four months and that 
an acre of roots will carry about twenty sheep. 

Next to the turnips the most important crop is the tem- 
porary grass. Mixtures are very common; we saw little pure 
clover such as forms many of the temporary leys of the Eastern 
Counties. The mixtures varied; some of them were : 





One year. One year. Two vears. 
Italian rye olb. Italianrye .. 22lb. Italian rye rolb. 
Red clover .. jb. Cowclover ..  4lb. Perennial rye .. ss SRD, 
Alsike 2lb. Alsike -- 2lb. Cocksfoot ae =e Sen: 
Timothy ae ~ 2D, 
Poa trivialis .. i rlb. 
“Special”? red clover lb. 
Wild white clover... ulb. 
Alsike .. me csr “Sib, 
Yellow clover ~s. aD; 
Kidney vetch -- 2ilb. 


The mixture is sown in barley and immediately after harvest 
the lambs are run on it till, not later than the second week in 
November, and in any case before the frost sets in. If there 
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is good growth in the spring the early ewes, double lambs and 
bullocks go in also; the ground can be stocked at the rate of 
I bullock to 3 acres and 2 ewes and 4 lambs per acre. 

Two striking differences from the south of. England are at 
once obvious. Nothing like the haymaking of the Southern 
Counties is seen. Temporary grass on this farm exceeded 
100 acres, yet only 40 were laid in for hay, and not more than 
10 out of the 373 acres of permanent grass. The hay is use: 
for the horses and for the home cows, but not for bullocks o- 
sheep unless there happens to be an excess. The possibility 
of the failure of the seeds mixture (always present in the soutl.) 
is so remote that it is not taken into account; the mixtur, 
however, is varied somewhat so as to reduce the dependency ¢ ; 
red clover, which might fail. 

As for the cattle, the good Northumberland farmer is a. 
excellent judge of stock and he both buys and breeds well. Qn 
this farm 110 cattle were fattened each winter, 50 acres of roo 
being reserved for them. Their ration consists of swedes apn | 
turnips—probably 6o0lb. to roolb. daily—unlimited oat stra 
and 8lb. of meal and cake. Use was also made of treacle an! 
chaff. The steading was a comfortable-looking place (twc- 
thirds covered and one-third open, which looked an exceller: 
idea and gave our host much satisfaction); the cattle passe | 
through in four lots. 

In addition to the winter stock, thirty to sixty cattle are 
kept in summer on the permanent grass. This dependence of 
the fatting cattle and the sheep on the arable rather than on 
the grassland, characteristic of Northumberland, is undoubtedly 
the system that offers most possibilities at the present time 

The distinction, common in the south of England, between 
the “‘ grass’’ flock and the “‘ hurdle’”’ flock hardly ever exists 
in the north. The system demands enterprise, capital and 
knowledge on the part of the farmer, and intelligent and willing 
co-operation on the part of the workers. Fortunately these 
are forthcoming. The shepherds in particular are good, in 
many cases the calling is hereditary, and not infrequently a 
man beginning as a shepherd becomes himself a very successful 
farmer. 

We visited one farm where it is proposed to raise dairy 
produce on an arable system. It is run by a Dane, who proposes 
to add two wheat crops to the ordinary four course rotation, 
taking one after the oats and the other after the seeds. This, 
of course, will mean sacrificing the ‘‘ foggage,’”’ but he is prepared 
to face that. He will also introduce mangolds into the root 
break and follow the Danish system of growing turnips on the 
flat. At present he is not favourably disposed to silage. 

We shall watch this experiment with interest. No doubt 
there is room for some dairying in Tweeddale and Tweedside ; 
but it is improbable that the dairying could well displace the 
sheep, the fat bullocks and the turnips in the Northumbrian 
farmer’s affections. 

The corn crops are mainly oats and barley. Wheat can be 
grown; the 7,000 acres before the war were pushed up to nearly 
17,000 acres during the war, out of a total of nearly 77,000 
acres under cereals. But it is not really a suitable crop; it 
does not come well after roots, as they are not off in time, nor 
after seeds, as farmers resolutely decline to shorten the “ foggage,”’ 
or aftermath periods, for its sake. Spring wheat was much 
grown during the forties, but not now. Oats and barley, being 
spring crops, fit in better; the former are partly used on the 
farms, the latter is sold at Berwick, a great barley centre. 
Merchants relate with pride that barley dealings are still made 
by word of mouth only, a man’s word being his bond and 
requiring no adventitious aid from the written letter. 

The general level of yields of these cereals in North 
Northumberland is good, but not remarkably high. An 
observant farmer put it at about 34 bushels of barley and ;4 
or less of oats; on the best farms, however, it runs higher, bei: 
36 bushels of barley and 48 of oats, while in recent years more 
has been obtained because of better manuring. These figu 
certainly are not exceptionally high. The barley is no mo 
than the general average for Northumberland (35.8 bushe 
although it exceeds the average for England and Wa 
(31.9 bushels); but the oats are higher: the average 
Northumberland is 36.5 and for England and Wales 39.3 bush« 
John Grey, of Dilston, in 1841 estimated the Tweedside yiel 
at 28 to 36 bushels of wheat, 38 to 46 of barley and 45 to 6 
of oats. 

Threshing has always been by machine within living memo! 
we met no one who had used, or seen used, a flailin the count 
Over 100 years ago, however, threshing machines were used 
Northumberland. 

Much of the cultivation is bestowed on the turnip cr 
Our host preferred late ploughing so as to avoid weeds. T.« 
subsequent cultivation is very good; the mould-board is taki» 
off the plough and a broadshare put on; in this way ridges c 
be well kept. 

The manure is concentrated on the root crop. The du: 
is made in yards which are partly covered ; it is left in the ya 
until it is needed and then all cleared out. It is spread at t!« 
rate of sixteen loads (one load equals r2cwt.) per acre, an 
ploughed in about rin. deep with a skim coulter. Many farmers, 
but not all, adopt the old plan described by Grey of Dilston, 
make drills, lay the dung between them and then turn them bac«. 
In addition, the best men give their roots a phosphatic dressiiZ 
and some additional nitrogen; one gave 5cwt. to 6cwt. slas, 
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and for use in the early stages 2cwt. super and 2}cwt. sulphate 
of ammonia; another gave 4cwt. super and icwt. sulphate 
of ammonia. In many cases the root crop alone has received 
manure, though the grazing of the seeds virtually provides some- 
thing for the next crops. On some of the heavier land lying 
more towards Berwick an excellent farmer told me that he 
had had difficulties with turnips and proposed to concentrate 
more on the grass; he was proposing to apply 5ctt. or 6cwt. 
of slag to the barley, in which the seeds will be drilled, so 
as to ensure a good development of clover, and he had 
already observed that temporary grass so treated is ready 
for sheep at an earlier date than the unmanured seeds. I do 
not doubt the justice of this observation, and it offers a 
sale method for further improving some of these already 
good crops. Much of the arable land probably needs lime. 
Here our tour ended with a great Northumbrian tea, a long 
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talk about the great farmers of the past and about great plans 
for the future, then a drive to the ancient town of Berwick to 
catch the East Coast express. It was with much regret that we 
left. 

The good Northumbrian has much to show the agriculturist 
in his perfect union of livestock and arable husbandry, his 
receptiveness to new ideas and his skill in high farming. The 
county has been fortunate in its College—Somerville, Middleton 
and Gilchrist have each left their mark on its farming. Few men 
of our time have done more to bring about the great object for 
which John Grey of Dilston strove: ‘‘ The grand desideratum,” 
he wrote in 1841, ‘‘of basing the practice of agriculture 
upon scientific principles,’ and no farmers recognise more 
clearly than the Northumbrians the truth of Grey’s further 
dictum: “‘ The culture of the mind must precede that of 
the land ”’ 


RACTORY AND PUBLIC SCHOOL BOYS 





A TUG 


E learn that the experiment at New Romney was 

in every way a great success. Our readers will 

remember that the party was composed of boys 

from the Public Schools and boys of the working 

classes. Originally it was stated that the con- 
ception and carrying out of the enterprise were due to the Duke 
of York, but this was a mistake. It was publicly stated that 
the Duke of York supported the project with his influence 
and also with his spirited endeavour to see that the young people 
should, in his own words, “ have a jolly good time.” The expense 
was borne by the same private philanthropist who arranged a 
cricket match between Westminster School and the same sort 
of boys who were with the Public School boys at New Romney. 
Further, our information is that he intends that this experiment 
shall be repeated annually for five years. Everybody who 
recognises the fault of our educational system, that it does not 
do enough to make good citizens as well as scholars, will rejoice 
at the announcement. Common-sense would tell anybody 
that if it is desirable that there should be friendship and under- 
standing between those who labour and those who employ 
labour, it is rather late in the day to begin when all concerned 
are well into the years of manhood. With the best intentions 
in the world they might fail to understand one another then 


OF WAR. 


because each would have got his own ideas fixed and prejudices 
formed before the process began. It is in early youth, when 
minds are plastic, that the attempt should be made: that it 
needs making in Great Britain is plain to every thoughtful 
citizen. There is no country in the world where the division 
of classes is so rigid as it is with us. Perhaps we should have 
said, as it is with England. In democratic Scotland there is 
much less of that kind of distinction, and, no doubt, this is an 
inheritance from the old parish schools. There the son of 
the laird and the son of the cotter sat side by side and did the 
same lessons, with a knowledge that in the big world there 
was always a good chance of the poorest boy cutting as great a 
figure as the richest. The very way in which they speak to 
one another shows that there is a sense of equality still remain- 
ing. We have nothing to say against the English Public School 
boys. They are splendid. If there is any fault to be found 
with the Public School boy it is that he is only too well organised. 
He is too frequently engaged in doing what everybody else 
is doing at the same time, and this is a great obstacle to the 
development of individuality and initiative. When he leaves 
the Public School and goes to college he grows into a very fine 
specimen of manhood. Of course, one would not say that all 
reach the same standard and that some do not fall very far below 





STOOL-BALL, AN OLD NORTH OF ENGLAND GAME REVIVED. 
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“ LAND-BOAT ” 


it, but on the whole the university students are admirable, 
yet when they come to take their places as captains of industry 
the defect is discovered that they do not really know much 
about the labouring men whom they employ. The late American 
Ambassador, Mr. Page, used to say that he could see a great differ- 
ence in that respect between the men of the United States and 
those of England. He had no words good enough with which to 
praise the young men who emerged from the universities, but 
he held that even when their intentions were of the best they 
failed to get into true accord with the workers, and that, no 
doubt, the way to get over the difficulty was to bring them 
together in their early days. 

In the case we are thinking of at the present moment 
much of the success was due to the untiring energy, ingenuity 
and tact of Commander Coote. He realised what is obvious, 
after it is pointed out, that there would not be many bonds of 
interest between the two classes of boys. It proved that they 
did not always play the same games, or, if they did, it was in a 
different manner, so that games failed as a topic of conversation. 
His inventive mind came to the rescue, and he saw that if the 
boys were to enjoy themselves they must have games at which 
all could play, so he selected some like the tug-of-war and invented 
many more, making each as simple and amusing as possible. 
The result was everything that could be desired. The boys 
were in wildest high spirits from the first day to the last. When 
anyone made a speech they punctuated it with loud cheers. 
When they were left to themselves the echoes rang with their 


A CHAT ABOUT THE GIMCRACK 


IN FULL SWING. 


laughter and conversation, and the discovery was made thit 
after all there is not such a very great difference between boys 
of different classes, the separation is really artificial. Even in 
regard to manners, one who is a very good judge said that there 
was but little to choose between them. It was one of the happy 
thoughts of the Duke of York to take them to New Romney 
because of its aerodrome and the hutments put up for the stafi, 
which could be utilised for lodging the boys. Each boy from 
a Public School had to chum with a boy from a factory, and 
they seemed to get on very well together. ‘That arrangement, 
in fact, worked out in a most satisfactory manner. They 
joined in the little games with equal zest and, it should be added, 
with bursts of laughter equally loud. The only time when they 
were separated was when walking and, naturally each boy selected 
for that one of his own friends, with whom, of course, he could 
talk on a thousand subjects into which a stranger could not enter. 

Very much praise’ is due to Commander Coote for the tact 
and energy with which he managed the affair. A scheme of 
this kind wants nursing in its infancy as it is so abrupt a departure 
from our general conventions. It must be remembered, too, 
that the boys were selected from the various schools by the 
masters, and this means that only those were sent to the camp 
who were considered likely to understand the situation and do 
their best. If a school were to consider the plan on a great scale 
it is obvious that all sorts of boys would be brought together 
and a proportion of them might not be able to get on as well as 
everybody did at New Romney. 


STAKES 


SOME CANDIDATES FOR NEXT WEEK’S RACE. 


UITE a number of people, including the candidates 

themselves, are wondering on whom is to devolve 

the honour of responding to the toast of ‘* The Winner 

of the Gimerack Stakes’? at the annual banquet 

which usually takes place in late November or early 

December. The historic race is fixed for next week on 
the third day of the York meeting. Of course, there are many 
races very much older, the classic races, for instance, but still 
it is surprising to find that the Gimcrack Stakes goes back to 
1846, in which year it was framed on these lines: ‘* The 
Gimcerack Stakes, of 10 sovs. each, with 100 added by the members 
of the York Gimcrack Club, for two year old colts 8-7, fillies 8-2, 
the winner of the Prince of Wales’s Stakes to carry 3lb. extra ; 
the second horse to receive 25 sovs. out of the stakes. The 
winner to give three dozen of champagne to the York Gimcrack 
Club. One mile.”’ 

There is a distinct flavour of sport about those conditions. 
Let us compare them with those attached to next Thursday’s 
race: ‘* The Gimcrack Stakes of 10 sovs. each, 3 forfeit, with 
600 sovs. added by the members of the York Gimcrack Club, for 
two year olds; colts 8-12, fillies and geldings 8-9; a winner 
(selling races excepted) of any race value 200 sovs. to carry 
3lb., of two of 200 sovs. or one of 450 sovs., 6lb., of two of 
450 sovs. or of one of 950 sovs. olb. extra (extreme penalty) ; 
maidens at starting allowed 5lb. ;_ the second to receive 150 sovs. 
and the third 50 sovs. out of the stakes; six furlongs.”’ 

There are naturally some big differences. The distance 
is less now, and indeed we have no mile race for two year olds 
until the ‘‘ Nursery "’ season comes along next month. The 
stakes are bigger, which is not surprising, and there is no mention 
of those three dozen of champagne! Perhaps it is unnecessary 
in these days to put in as a condition of winning what is so readily 
complied with without even the necessity of the most delicate 
hinting! There is now a more elaborate system of penalties 
and allowances, necessitated by altered cond tions, and the 
allowance a colt must give a filly or a gelding is now 3lb. instead 


of 5lb. In 1846 there were only twenty-eight subscribers ond 
eleven horses ran. For next week’s race there were no fewer 
than 119 subscribers, all apparently anxious to qualify for t)at 
speech-making sequel after the port has gone round once or tw ce, 
or thrice. Nevertheless there may be no more runners actua!ly 
than there were seventy-eight years ago. 

It is on record that the first winner of the race was a | ‘ly 
named Ellerdale, that later in life ran third for the Oaks. I 
believe rare old John Osborne, who is still alive, rode nine winn.rs 
of the race, his first one being Exact, also a filly, that wor in 
1852. However, some really great ones of the Turf won ‘n 
1856, 1858 and 1859. They were Blink Bonny, Vedette «od 
Thormanby. What memories they conjure up! Vede:e, 
the son of Voltigeur, and the sire of Galopin, which gave us _1e 
immortal St. Simon! Blink Bonny, which won both the De: v 
and the Oaks, and continued her fame at the stud by becom ‘g 
the dam of Blair Athol! Thormanby, which won the Derby « .d 
sired such celebrities as Rouge Rose, the dam of Bend Or! 

Compared with those years the modern history of the r -e 
is frankly disappointing, for on the whole ‘‘ Gimcrack ’’ winn ‘5 
have not done the big things hoped of them. Some have d: ‘¢ 
well, but many others have been serious disappointme 
Chaucer, which won nineteen years ago, won two Liverpool C: 9s 
and he has certainly proved to be a successful sire. The pres it 
Lord Wavertree began a remarkable sequence of wins in 1 °5 
when his filly Colonia won, being followed by Polar Star, Ro. al 
Realm, and Lily Rose in the same colours. Polar Star wa: a 
very smart horse, and when he was sold to the Argentine as as “€ 
his purchase price was something like £18,000, Sir Edwad 
Hulton enjoyed his winning sequence in successive years wl 2 
between 1911 and 1913 his winners were Lomond, Flippant a‘d 
Stornoway. After the gaping breach caused by the war, Southe'2 
in Sir Abe Bailey’s colours continued the story of the race, and 
last year Polemarch scored for the Marquess of Londonderry. 

There were considerable hopes of Southern, but he has 
done nothing to justify them, and I do not suppose it mattered 
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very much that he was accidentally scratched from the classic 
races of last year. Polemarch, too, has disappointed as a three 
year old, even though he did win a race at L iverpool last month 
and may have won at Stockton this week. As a matter of fact, 
he was lucky to win the Gimcrack Stakes a year ago. J.emonora 
would have won had he been brought on the scene earlier, and I 
think he proved it by the way in w vhich, later, he beat Humorist 
and Alan Breck for the C hampagne Stakes at Doncaster. 

Next week’s racing is going to be exceedingly interesting 
should Scamp, Stingo, Drake’s Drum, Flaming Orb, Hebrides 
and Sicyon go to the post. I am afraid it is far too much to 
expect all of them to come into opposition. Drake’s Drum, 
for instance, is likely to be absent, as this big and very burly 
colt by Corcyra went amiss, though not seriously so, a little 
while ago. Scamp is the good looking brown colt that won the 
New Stakes at Ascot for Lord Jersey, who decided, a long time 
since, to have him specially prepared for next week’s race. He 
is trained by Fred Templeman, whom one recalls as an apprentice 
jockey not so very long ago. However, he is going to make 
good as a trainer, for he is keen and capable, and it is certainly 
something in his first vear to have had the great good fortune 
to train the winner of the New Stakes. He thinks highly of 
Scamp, and quite naturally so does Sir Abe Bailey, who owns 
the sire, Son in Law. 

He will, however, have something big to do should Stingo 
and Sicyon oppose him. Stingo is a chestnut colt by Honey 
Bee, and last week he simply ran away from Lord Derby’s filly 
Fordingbridge, giving her 12lb., for the International Two 
Year Old Plate at Kempton Park. It was a very impressive 
win, and the colt must be of high class. He is very well 
srown, extremely shapely, and shows quality much above the 
average. His owner, Mr. Holford Dixon, had a lot of money 
on him for the Lavant Stakes, in the race for which (won by 
‘Ir. J. B. Joel’s Firefiend) he was hampered. Knowing of the 

xtraordinary confidence in Fordingbridge, he bet little or 
nothing on the colt at Kempton Park, but was naturally pleased 
to see him win in such great style. 

Then, if Stingo may not be good enough to overthrow 
Scamp, what of Sicyon? He also trounced Fordingbridge for 
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the Prince of Wales’ Stakes at Goodwood, but was only giving 
her 3lb. as against the 12lb. given her by Stingo. The distance, 
however, was six furlongs, and this race at York is over six 
furlongs, which will suit Mr. Sol Joel’s gigantic chestnut colt. 
I have some doubt in my own mind as to whether Sicyon will 
compete. Mr. Joel at the last minute may shrink from the 
ordeal of making a speech, which, according to tradition, should 
be well charged with outspoken criticism of racing methods 
and administration. The colt, too, is engaged in the Champagne 
Stakes at Doncaster, the winning of which, to be quite frank 
adds more to a horse’s value than does the Gimcrack Stakes. 

Sir James Buchanan’s Hebrides has not the credentials 
of the three I have been discussing, but he is an improving colt 
of whom more to his credit is sure to be heard as time goes on; 
and though Mr. Kennedy Jones’ Flaming Orb’s form—he ran 
away with a minor race at the Bibury Club’s meeting—may be 
only second class, he is, nevertheless, particularly good looking 
and is thought a lot of by his trainer. He has been earmarked 
for this race for some time, and even should Sicyon be in waiting 
for Doncaster, there are still most interesting possibilities in 
the meeting of Scamp, Stingo, Hebrides and Flaming Orb. 
Mr. James White may run Tregenwell, of which little is known ; 
but his colt Noblesse Oblige, by The Tetrarch from Honora 
for which he paid 9,500 guineas, is not likely to be seen on a 
racecourse—at any rate not this vear. 

I understand that at Hurst Park this Saturday afternoon 
we are to see out for the first time this season the unbeaten 
flying filly Pharmacie. This delightful daughter of Charles 
O'Malley and Prescription won all her races last year as a two 
vear old, and according to her owner, Mr. James White, who 
is nothing if not optimistic in his racing affairs, she is not going 
to be beaten to-day. She is engaged in the Non-Such Three 
Year Old Handicap, her weight being ost. 6lb., and spite of it, 
I am inclined to agree with her owner that she will win. Another 
notorious horse of his is Granely, which was such a big failure for 
the Two Thousand Guineas. I understand he is to reappear 
in public on the first day of this meeting, and, too, that 
he is going to vindicate his character—according to his owner. 


We shall soon know ! PHILIPPOS. 





AN IMPRESSION 


OF COWES 


WEEK 


BY AN AMERICAN YACHTSMAN. 


HILE, as an American visitor, it had never been 

my good fortune to be present at a Cowes Week 

before, the one just concluded will, I feel sure, 

rank as a successful one and as the first real 

revival of yachting on a large scale anywhere 
since 1914. The big fleets of large steam yachts of former 
times dwindled to a mere handful, but the presence of 
the Royal yachts, their guardship and attendant destroyers, 
the fine turn-out of first-class racing cutters, the group of 
splendid cruising ketches and yawls, and the many smaller 
racing craft gave the historic roadstead a comfortably crowded 
appearance and, with generally clear skies and fresh winds, 
afforded a series of brilliant marine spectacles. 

The weather from the spectator’s point of view could 
scarcely have been improved, but for most of the racing craft 
a week of hard weather, with nearly a daily half gale of wind, 
proved too much for overstrained gear designed for more 
moderate conditions, and only a few survived the strenuous 
week without breakdowns. All such accidents added to the 
spectacle and interest and gave the King’s grand old cutter, 
Britannia, a fine opportunity to exhibit her famous hard weather 
qualities, and she came through with a clean string of well 
deserved and most popular wins. 

The presence of our four Seawanhaka 6-metre boats and 
their every other day’s match with the British team added an 
international flavour, and we were apparently followed with 
almost as keen an interest from the shore as we felt ourselves. 
While convincingly defeated, a fatal tendency to breakdowns 
in weather conditions more severe than we had_ hitherto 
encountered put us early out of the running; yet the eight 
little craft, widely different in type, all proved fast and suffi- 
ciently well matched under varying conditions to maintain 
interest in each day’s match until the last one had staggered 
over the line. The best of sportsmanship and friendly feelings 
were exhibited by the two teams, and, while disappointed, we 
return well satisfied with our venture, in that we trust we have 
established a basis for future matches of a similar nature, and 
‘ull of gratitude for our most hospitable reception and the many 


instances of friendship shown us on all sides during our visit 
Naturally, to an American there were certain features of 
Cowes Week which stood out in marked contrast to what we 
are accustomed to. While at Newport during the annual cruise 
of the New York Yacht Club, in the races for the King’s and the 
Astor Cups, we have a somewhat similar combination of the chiet 
vacht-racing events of the year and the gathering of the socially 
smart, the distance of our courses from the shore practically 
precludes any following of the races by the general public, and 
spectators are confined to such as can be taken care of by the 
attendant fleet of steam and motor yachts. At Cowes, on the 
other hand, the starting and finishing line and much of the 
courses are within close range of the shore, so that all matches 
may be closely followed both by the general public from the 
Parade and the Green and by society from the charming lawn 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron. I was much impressed by the 
intelligent technical comments of both gatherings and envious 
of your opportunity to foster general public interest in a fine 
sport, which with us, owing to imaccessibility of courses, is in 
the main confined to participants. It cannot be denied, on the 
other hand, that making a public spectacle and an excuse for a 
holiday of yacht regattas has its attendant disadvantages from 
the racing yachtsman’s poifit of view, and the necessity of starting 
and finishing so close to shore in a strong tideway, among a 
large fleet of anchored vessels, and of later trying to pick a clear 
course through the latter, cause the matches to take on the 
complexion of obstacle races, equally fair to all contestants 
doubtless, but adding an extra strain on the observation and 
foresight of the harassed helmsmen. 

It will be a long time before I shall forget Cowes Week, 
1921, and I trust I never shall have fade from my memory 
the truly marvellous marine spectacles of Britannia finishing 
the first round on Tuesday ; of Cariad winning the King’s Cup 
on the same day; and of the eight 6-metres cross-tacking down 
the Egypt Point shore after the start of Wednesday’s race, 
followed by a huge crowd of interested spectators advancing 
to the westward along beach, driYe and cliffs like a swarm of 
locusts. C. SHERMAN Hoyt. 
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LORD ESHER AND K. OF K. 


ORD ESHER has written an impressionist study of 
the late Lord Kitchener as entrancing to read as a 
romantic novel, yet:he leaves a problem unsolved. It 
looks as though he had not made up his own mind 
about it. He expressly says that the title of the book, 
The Tragedy of Lord Kitchener (John Murray), is not used 
because of the dramatic way in which the great soldier met 
his death. That, for ordinary purposes, would certainly be 
dramatic, but it is not the tragedy which Lord Esher had in his 
mind—this was the failure of Lord Kitchener as the Secretary 
of War. Partly this is attributed to something innate, partly 
to the cramping power of advancing years, and partly to a 
certain unteachableness. On the cover, which, as is usual, 
advertises the book, it is more than hinted that Lord Kitchener 
did not succeed because he was not a politician and did not 
know how to manage politicians. That assumption colours 
every page. Nevertheless, it suggests another consideration 
which has not entirely escaped the notice of the author. It is 
that the politicians might just as well be blamed for not under- 
standing the man of genius whom they brought into their 
company. Lord Esher quotes the gibe that the Cabinet closely 
resembled a vestry meeting with the vicar as chairman. If 
this be anywhere near the mark, it would explain why Kitchener 
did not understand them and they did not understand him. 
It would not be fair to say that Lord Esher’s appreciation 
is unjust, but no one is likely to call it generous. That 
Kitchener had faults everybody knows, but in that he did not 
differ from the great military commanders who had gone 
before. As a matter of fact, very few of them were of a saintly 
character. We need not go back to Alexander the Great 
or Julius Czsar. What has been said can be substantiated by 
the study of lives of men who lived much nearer our own time— 
Napoleon, for example, the great Duke of Marlborough, Von 
Moltke, even our own Iron Duke. Kitchener was too con- 
servative in a narrow sense. His experience of fighting in 
the Near East and South Africa formed his conception of war. 
Lord Esher does not fail to bring up the cost of life incurred 
by the way in which he fought the battle of Paardeburg. He 
had no experience of continental wars wherein a great nation, 
or a great confederation of nations, is marshalled against another 
equally great, and the whole strength of each combatant is put 
into the fight. He was rather inclined to follow the English 
tradition, which was to avoid direct conflict with a European 
Power and confine itself to helping the combatant to which 
it was friendly by money, a naval expedition or a subsidiary 
campaign. Lord Esher has a passage which has been much 
quoted about the Eastern character being burned into him by 
the Egyptian sun. The phrase is catching, but there is nothing 
in it. ‘The Ethiopian doth not change his skin nor the leopard 
his spots. It is only rhetoric to assert that a man’s character 
is moulded by the climate in which he has lived during a large 
part of his manhood. Kitchener’s temperament would have 
remained the same wherever he was; the slowness, of which 
so much is made was inherent in him. He thought deeply 
and saw further ahead than any of his contemporaries, but he 
did so in quietness and solitude, and nothing is more character- 
istic than the story Lord Esher tells of the hours he spent by 
day and night with a large map before him showing the scene 
of the various operations where war was being carried on. 
Politicians could hardly be expected to get on with a man like 
that. A great part—some would say the whole—of their 
business is talk. One gathers some idea of the endless dis- 
cussion that went on at their meetings in the early years of 
the war, and a great deal of it was very far from being “ on the 
spot.” ‘They flung overboard many of the sobering considera- 
tions which they were bound to take into account during peace. 
It was at the very beginning accepted as an axiom that the 
war was to be conducted regardless of expense. A distinguished 
foreigner who was in London at the time expressed his admira- 
tion and astonishment to the present writer at the way in which 
the House of Commons “ reeled off million after million.” 
The expression was his. This was a habit that grew with custom. 
They did not understand the processes of thought of the almost 
inarticulate man who had been made one of them. At _first 
he excited among them fear and wonder that had in it something 
of admiration, but familiarity bred contempt. On the other 
hand, the great public outside worshipped Kitchener. He, 
in those early days, could have done what he liked with England. 
It is made a great complaint against him now that he hesitated 
about conscription, yet that is not surprising. He had boldly 
given three years as being, probably, the minimum duration 
of the war, when many who ought to have known better, thought, 
like the Kaiser, that the soldiers would all be home again at 


‘Christmas. He had conceived the idea of Kitchener’s army, 


and. no man could have failed to be proud of the response 
which his appeal to the nation made. No doubt he thought 
of that when he induced Lord Derby to make a further appeal. 
Lord Esher’s opinion is that Kitchener designed this army for 
a special purpose. He did not want it to go to the Western 
Front, but nourished an idea that a flank attack might be made 
from some point in the East that would have decisive results. 
This, however, is only conjecture on the author’s part. The 
truth would rather appear to be that Kitchener’s mind was 
clogged by the eternal discussions, arguments and appeals 
to which he had to listen and his time occupied with details 
of administration that might well have been deputed to some- 
body else. If he had had at his elbow a Chief of Staff—either 
Haig, Wilson or a man of similar type and standing—it is 
possible that he might have been able to evolve a plan that 
would have brought the war to a triumphant end much more 
quickly. ‘That he had a mastery beyond that of his contempo- 
raries is proved by the way in which he asserted himself at the 
Calais Conference between Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour and 
Lord Crewe representing England; Méessieurs Millerand, 
Augagneur, Delcassé and Viviani, as well as the two Com- 
manders-in-Chief—Joffre and Sir John French. Lord Esher 
describes the scene with sympathy and admiration. He 
concludes one of the best passages in the book with these words : 
On that occasion he proved himself in discussion resourceful, bold, 
and candid. The French were aware of his wide popularity and power, 
but they had heard him depreciated. He was personally unknown 
to them all except M. Millerand, and for the first time French statesmen 
and soldiers were given a taste of his quality as a man of action ; patient 
in discussion, forceful and intrepid of speech. It was an immense 
surprise. 

Here was revealed the Kitchener to whom the unsympathetic 
vestry meeting was blind. The situation was admirably 
described by Sir William Robertson : 

All the talking was done by the people least competent to discuss the 
subject. ‘The Lord Chancellor delivered an exceptionally long harangue 
on strategy. The Secretary of State for War said nothing. 

Lord Esher, after a reference to the Fabian processes of 
his mind, his mediocre reasoning, his stolid approach to obvious 
conclusions goes on to say : 

These unhappy qualities destroyed the admiration, the affection, 
almost the respect, which the statesmen and politicians who were his 
closest colleagues and the companions of his task, once had felt for 
him. His consciousness of the fact, his inability to convince them 
of his sincerity, the mortifying contrast between the place he occupied 
in public esteem and what he knew to be the inner mind of those 
earnest men whom he vainly tried to influence and guide, these com- 
posed the Tragedy of Lord Kitchener, the Nemesis of his past triumphs. 

After all, one must conclude that Vox Populi is the voice 
of God. It was confidence in Kitchener that sustained Great 
Britain in the first days of the war. It was he who induced 
the flower of our young men to volunteer, and there can be no 
reasonable doubt that those vast crowds who know nothing 
and care nothing for the gossip and intrigue which are always 
round about a great man were instinctively more discerning 
in the admiration and confidence which they bestowed on 
Kitchener than were those who, seeing him close at hand, saw 
little blots but not the real greatness of the man. 

When the history of the stirring times in which we have 
lived comes to be sifted of all that is small and unimportant, 
the life of Kitchener will occupy a place beside that of Cecil 
Rhodes as a builder of the Empire. As a soldier, his chief merit 
lay in organisation. He waited for years before he could tri- 
umphantly carry out his determination to avenge the death of 
Gordon. Others did the preparation but it was he who com- 
menced the scheme and finally carried it out. If we are not 
misinformed, it was to the house of Colonel Gordon, the Governor 
of Cairo, that a telegram came giving permission for the expedition. 
Gordon, Rhodes and Kitchener at the moment (and it was in 
the early hours of the morning) were all on their knees examining 
a large map of Africa which had been spread out on the floor. 
The first objection made was the smallness of the grant for the 
expedition. “If you can do it for half-a-million” or some 
such similar phrase was the wording of the telegram. Kitchener 
said it would not be enough for the necessary stores. Gordon 
replied that he had been steadily collecting them since the 
murder of General Gordon. Other material of war had been 
accumulated in the same way and made the expedition possible. 
The end of it was when Kitchener flung the dead body of the 
Mahdi into the River Nile. He had more qualities than go 
to mere soldiering and, probably, if his attempt to become 
Ambassador at Constantinople had been successful the history 
of the East would have been different, and the war might have 
remained in the womb of time, unrealised. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SPREAD OF PIG-KEEPING. 
To THE EDIToR. 
Sir,—Your article of Aug. 6th, on this subject 
is most opportune in view of the fact that, to-day, 
cattle cannot be fed in yards at a profit, and 
sheep kept on arable, to leave any reward for the 
farmer. ‘These facts are most serious for our 
country, as the arable land in general, after 
receiving so little farmyard manure during 
the war, and at the same time being forced 
to produce so many crops of corn, has had the 
fertility taken from it in an unprecedented 
degree. ‘The normal remedy for such a state 
ot affairs should be yards full of feeding cattle 
in the winter and increased flocks of sheep on 
the arable of our light lands. In fact, however, 
jut the opposite is taking place ; our Down 
s}eep and sheep farmers are declining at an 
ever increasing rate, because every ewe kept 
means a greater loss each year. Feeding cattle 
i yards, as is well known, now brings no 
aiequate return for the capital and labour 
enployed. I keep careful records of all my 
costs and the pedigree pig is the one sure 
s 'ution to the farmer to-day, whether he keeps 
b ceeding pigs on the open-air system or merely 
fieds pigs in yards to obtain the necessary 
1 ynure to make the arable land fertile. Person- 
vy I do both, with the result that even in a 
« Hicult year like the present my crops are good. 
inter and summer all my yards are full of 
{.eding pigs, and my meadows, downs, seed 
| vs and woods teeming with breeding pigs. 
he advice given in your article is full of useful 
} nts, but may I particularly refer to some of 
t em and amplify them? (1) You say a pig 
: ould be a good doer and have a good appetite. 
“jl too true, but if the pig feeder will have 
les and weigh both the pig and his food 
eich week, he will generally find some pigs 
have appetites too good to pay. A simple 
rule to follow is, up to four months old every 
pig must put on ib. of pig for every 3lb. of 
food consumed, and after that the food must 
not exceed 4lb. for each pound of pig produced ; 
then pig feeding pays and it is so easy to notice 
week by week. (2) You mention swine fever 
as a reason why the average farmer turned from 
pig-keeping. Experience has taught me prac- 
tically all pig diseases are caught through poor 
feeding. In other words, disease germs are 
ever about our animals, but those in full health 
and strength are able to resist them. I have 
kept pigs for twelve years regularly, and in the 
last ten have bred more pedigree pigs than 
anyone in the world and have never had a 
disease epidemic of any kind. (3) You truly 
say the pig is re-established as the animal for 
the small-holder. I go further than this and 
say it is the small-holder’s only chance to make 
money in animal farming ; there is at present 
no alternative for him but the pedigree pig, 
and to breed them on the open-air system 
requires the minimum of capital expenditure 
in buildings or accommodation.—S. F. Epcr. 








To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—I fear that the advice I gave in a letter 
to your valuable paper some months ago was 
none too soon. This drought must have made 
farmers realise, but at a great cost, how valuable 
an animal the pig is. The bullock takes rolb. 
of concentrated food to make a pound of beef, 
the sheep takes 8lb. of concentrated food to 
make a pound of mutton, but a good pig such 
as the Middle White will make a pound of 
pork from 4lb. of concentrated food, provided 
he be properly fed and allowed to graze. Some 
very interesting experiments have just been 
concluded by a friend of mine, Captain Golding, 
which are as follows: A pair of pigs that were 
allowed to graze weighed 180lb.; a pair of 
pigs from the same litter and fed with as much 
food as they cared to eat, but not allowed 
to graze, only weighed 114lb., thus demon- 
strating, as I have so often myself shown, the 
advantage of grazing pigs. I am sorry to 
read in the Board of Trade returns for June 
that the import of fresh pork was heavy and 
that the import for six months ending June 30th 
for pig products was valued at £26,000,000. 
What an opportunity lost by the British estate- 
owner and farmer: the acres of waste land 
would have made an excellent home for the 
ig. I have converted some 20 acres of useless 
voodland into valuable crop-growing land 
" which I keep some 400 pedigree Middle 
" hite pigs; these pigs plough and manure 
the land free, with the result that in these 

odlands I have been able to grow wheat, 

‘s and barley, to be fed off by the pigs. 

ere is yet room for hundreds of pig-breeders 


to assist in preventing these huge sums of 
money leaving our country and going to foreign 
breeders, and what is more important for the 
farmer is that there has been an increase 
during this last six months of imported pork 
to the extent of over one and a half million 
pounds’ sterling on that of the same period 
in 1919. There is nowadays no need to look 
upon the pig as an animal that has to be kept 
under the old-fashioned filthy condition. 
M. J. Row.Lanps, M.D., Nash Farm, Keston, 
Kent. 
BEES IN A HOLLOW WALL. 

To THE Epiror. 
Si1r,—I was interested in your correspondent’s 
letter on this subject last week. There is 
always danger in trying to destroy bees 
where they are established in a house; a 
spark will soon set fire to any rubbish that 
may have been collected by birds or mice. It 
is advisable to have the bees and the honey 
removed by removing the weather tiles from 
the outside of the house or by taking up a 
little of the flooring just over the bees. When 
the bees and combs are exposed it is not a 
very difficult matter to remove the combs one 
by one, brush off the bees from the combs, 
the combs containing the honey can be put 
into a large pan, the honey strained. The 
combs containing brood can be transferred 
in frames and the bees put on to these frames 
in a frame hive. In this way there is no need 
to kill the bees. If the bees have been estab- 
lished for some time in the house, and, too, 
as we have had a {.:vourable summer, there 
“would be, no doubt, a considerable amount of 
honey. This would pay for the expense of 
getting the bees out ; besides, if the bees are 
properly arranged on the combs in the frame 
hive they would do well another year and will 
be valuable —C. T. Overton. 
PLANTS IN SURREY. 
To THE EpiTor. 
S1r,—One of the most interesting facts con- 
nected with plant distribution is the occurrence 
of a single specimen, or an isolated group of 
some particular species, found nowhere else 
in the county. To judge by records in 
Brewer’s ‘‘ Flora of Surrey,’’ this distinction 
belongs to the black bog rush (Schcenus 
nigricans) on Bagshot Heath, and to the brown 
cyperus (Cypercus fuscus) near Guildford. 
The latter, according to Bentham and Hooker’s 
* British Flora,” is the only habitat for this 
rare sedge in Great Britain. But in the latest 
edition of the ‘‘ London Catalogue”’ this 
statement has been corrected, and six of the 
so-called vice-counties have recorded the 
presence of this great rarity, which nearly sixty 
years ago flourished around the ditches of 
Eelbrook Meadow, Chelsea. The black bog 
rush has a far wider range, and is known to 
botanists in no fewer than 76 of the 112 
botanical divisions of Great Britain, so that it is 
even more remarkable that so widely distributed 
a plant should only be found on one small 
patch of Surrey than that the greater rarity 
should happen to be within the same area. 
It is to the advantage of both plants that com- 
paratively few people have any knowledge 
of the sedges and rushes which are both 
inconspicuous and _ unattractive except to 
experts. In this way they have escaped exter- 
mination. Both are mentioned by Brewer, 
whose “‘ Flora of Surrey,’’ published as long ago 
as 1863, has not yet been superseded by Mr. 
Salmon’s long-promised and more up-to-date 
work, The brown cyperus I have known for 
years, but only recently have I seen the black 
bog rush for the first time. It is stiff and rush- 
like with closely sessile spikelets in compact 
terminal heads, black as to the glumes and the 
sheaths at the base of the stems. One warm 
May day I cycled from Weybridge nearly 
twelve miles to the edge of the Berkshire 
border, piloted by an expert, who rediscovered 
Brewer’s habitat only a few seasons ago. We 
arrived in the nick of time, for a heath fire had 
commenced not far off, and fanned by a strong 
wind, gained ground steadily. The Fire 
Brigade had not then been called, nor was any 
attempt being made to cope with the outbreak. 
To judge by the advance of the devouring 
flames it is probable that all traces of the black 
bog rush have now disappeared until next year. 
We approached the scene with much anxiety, 
fearing that after our twelve-mile ride we might 
be too late. This would have been to me a 
disappointment such as no one but a botanist 
can appreciate. But happily a few yards still 


RARE 


intervened between Schcenus nigricans and its 
fate, and I was able to gather four good speci- 
mens for preservation in my herbarium. It 
remains to be seen whether the burning will 
add to its growth and strength as is the case 
with heather.—E. M. Harrinc. 
SCIENCE AND PSALMODY. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—The influence of a theme—divine provi- 
dence—that is the groundwork of the Psalms, 
has, unconsciously no doubt, caused Professor 
Arthur Thomson, in his article in your columns 
of August 13th (page 187), to rise to metrical 
heights. I have “pointed” one passage, 
which it seems to me might almost have been 
taken from Psalm CXLVII, wherein occurs : 
“He giveth to the beast his food, and to the 
young ravens which cry.”’ Professor Thomson 
thus presents the maternal solicitude of the 
crocodile : 
“She hears the gentle piping | and digs away 
the earth | 
So that the young ones are not | buried alive 
at birth.”’ | 

—W. G. L. 


TROUT AND NATURAL FLIES. 

To THE Eptror. 
Sir,—Dapping under bushes with the natural 
fly gives the fisherman perfect opportunities 
for the intimate observation of the larger trout. 
Where bushes thickly overhang deep water 
the better sized fish have their homes, and here 
they cannot be reached with the artificial fly. 
The only plan is to creep about among the 
bushes and, having found a feeding trout, 
place a natural fly in front of him. This all 
sounds very simple and elementary, and would 
be so but for the extraordinary caution developed 
by fish of mature years. "The grasshopper or 
bluebottle is inspected closely and deliberately 
before it is taken, and it is a common thing 
for a trout to make a false rise and hit the fly 
with his nose, while keeping his mouth shut. 
The rule when dapping is to wait until the 
fish has closed his mouth and turned down, 
before striking. Often a trout will feel the 
hook and blow out the fly a fraction of a second 
after he has sucked it in. The number of 
unremunerative rises when dapping for cautious 
trout is very large, quite out of proportion to 
the successful ones. Also, when the rod is 
poked through a diminutive window among 
the leafage there is hardly sufficient freedom 
or movement to strike at all. Big trout have 
regular beats, sometimes 3oyds. long. In 
one direction the fish will perhaps keep about 
three yards from the side, while on the backward 
journey he will hug the bank. Often a trout 
is very regular, always keeping on the outside 
in one direction and on the inside in the other. 
The beat is kept sacred, and all trespassing 
fish are chased away at once. The smaller 
trout will be seen circling round and feeding. 
further out beyond the outer leg of the big 
fellow’s beat. In order that the weight of a 
single shot may pull the line through the 
rings and allow of the fly being dropped on 
the water after the rod point has been pushed 
through a bush, it is best to use very fine 
undressed roach line, and this is not at all strong. 
When, then, a trout is hooked, it is necessary 
to let him go, and after he has been tired out 
the problem of landing comes in. The only 
possible way is to play the fish quite out, 
and then reel him in within three feet of the 
rod top. The rod is then slid back behind 
the angler until the trout is near enough to 
be reached with the net. Sea trout often take 
up a beat under bushes, exactly like brown, 
and may be caught in the same way with the 
natural fly. When a sea trout takes to bank 
cruising, it feeds on the same kinds of flies 
in exactly the same way as its brown relative ; 
in fact, it is often by no means easy to decice 
which variety the angler is striving to capture. 
The sea trout which take to regular feeding 
are often very well conditioned thick fish 
and look shorter and fatter than brown trout. 
Flies are often almost as hard to catch as fish. 
There is a very active metallic green fly similar 
in shape to the bluebottle, but smaller ;_ this 
is particularly liked by trout. The little red 
beetle found on the flowers of hemlock and 
cow-parsley is also very good ; while last there 
is the fat grasshopper, which, if not so good 
as some of the flies, is at all events easy to get. 
Some of the soft-bodied woodland flies with 
semi-transparent wings are the best lures of 
all, but they are scarce and never can be found 
when wanted.—FLEuR-DE- Lys. 
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AN ELEPHANT THAT PEELS BANANAS. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I am sending you a photograph of a 

particularly good elephant. It is one of a 

camp of exceedingly good draggers and it may 





‘“ 4 PARTICULARLY GOOD ELEPHANT.” 
be of interest to some of your readers to know 
the class of elephant we use here, in Burma, 
for hauling our timber. This animal is of a 
particularly friendly disposition. A very good 
way of making friends with her is to give her a 
banana or two, which she very carefully peels 
before eating.—J. A. KENDALL. 
ELIZABETHAN REVELS. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—The enclosed photograph and account 
of “ Elizabethan Revels’? may be of interest 
to your readers. ‘The parish of Weston under 
Penyard, near Ross, being in need of funds for 
various institutions, the Rev. F. H. Aldrich- 
Blake offered to lend Weston Hall for revels 
to take place in the grounds. The house, 
being a charming, remarkably unaltered, red 
sandstone, Elizabethan manor house, made 
an admirable background, and Mrs. Aldrich- 
Blake organised the revels, with the help of 
the Women’s Institute, Men’s Club and 
Cricket Club. The idea was that Walter 
Nourse having just finished building Weston 
Hall, Queen Elizabeth came to spend a night 
there on her way to Kenilworth, and the revels 
were got up in her honour. The chief charac- 
ters represented were Queen Elizabeth, with 
Maids of Honour and Ladies of her Court, 
the Earl of Leicester, Sir Francis Drake, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Sir Christopher Hatton, 
pages, etc., Walter Nourse and his wife, the 
‘““ Curate in Charge of the Chapelry of Weston 
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under Penyard.’”’ Also an escort of Beefeaters 
and some seventy to eighty villagers in the 
dress of the period. The women sang old folk 
songs and the children danced maypole and 
country dances, and there were many old games 
and sports. Hawking was not forgotten, and 
a hawk with hood and jesses sat under one of 
the old cedars. The great thing was that almost 
the whole affair was a village production ; 
some twenty or so men’s costumes were hired, 
but practically all the others were “ home- 
made.”’ Sketches were taken from museums, 
prints, etc., and a workroom fitted up at the 
Hall, where most of the dresses were designed 
and carried out. The carpenter made a capital 
reproduction of the stocks from an original one in 
another part of the country, and the photographs 
were taken by one of the villagers. Everyone 
entered heartily into the spirit of the thing, and 
that such scenes are appreciated by country 
people is shown by the fact that over 1,000 
people were present during the afternoon and 
evening.—ONE WHO WAS PRESENT. 


THE HAWK FLY. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—Just now the rather gaunt brown hawk 
fly (Empis livida) is not so easily seen as it was 
some while ago. It still 
seems to hold dances much 
as gnats do over a pond, 
but these are always in 
sheltered lanes or over 
paths instead. During 
June, when the full-grown 
moth Tortrix viridana was 
so much to the fore among 
the oaks, this hawk fly was 
to be seen early and late 
in large parties continuing 
their dances, and, like 
those people invited in 
“Dandy Dick” by Mrs. 
John Wood, each guest 
evidently had to bring his 
nosebag with him; for 
each fly held between its 
legs one of those beautiful 
little bright green moths, 
with its strong and in- 
pointed proboscis fastened 
securely into the thorax 
of the unfortunate moth, 
from which it was sucking 
its life juices. Occasion- 
ally one of these flies 
would fall out of the dance 
and go off to a hedge 
or tall blade of corn and 
continue its feast alone, 
but the general effect in 
the dull light was that it seemed like a 
party of fireflies. One saw the light-coloured 
wings of the moth and hardly perceived the 
fly at all. The moth was never held upside 
down in a single case that I saw. The usual 
height of the dancers was 3ft. from the ground, 
so that one looked down on them. ‘The usual 
time during the hot weather was 9.30 p.m. 
and after, and I saw them going on at 5.30 a.m., 





QUEEN ELIZABETH’S VISIT TO WESTON HALL. 
As acted by Herefordshire villagers. 


A PIECE OF WYATVILLE FURNITURE AT 
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so it was by no means a small or an early affair, 
The moth is known to the Sussex rustic as 
the “‘ Owlet ’’ moth, and it is not a bad name 
either, as, instead of looking green when flying 
between the oak branches, it seems light in 
colour like the barn owl. The caterpillars of 
this small moth do a great deal of destruction 
to the leaves of the oaks, so that this big hayk 
fly renders mankind a service in each one tht 
it kills. When settled on the oak leaves the 
moth is hardly noticeable, it is such a good green 
on its upper and outer wings, but about twenty or 
more would drop and then flit away from each 
branch shaken this year, the season having becn 
all that it could have desired.—Epwarp Kin.. 


PARK AND WYATVILLE 5 
FURNITURE. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Evidently want of space prevented the 
inclusion of this interesting piece of Wyatvile 
furniture, for which I have seen Sir Jeffrey's 
own detail drawings at Ashridge. It looks 
peculiarly appropriate in its own surroundings, 
which is or should be the outstanding merit 
of architects’ furniture. It shows that before 
1820, at any rate, the tradition that made furni- 
ture part of the interior design, and kept it within 
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the architect’s province, was still living. Soane’s 
practice was different to his attitude in his official 
lectures at the Royal Academy, where he went 
so far as to apologise for Robert Adam’s concern 
with such matters. Actually, himself, he was 
always at home in the subject, and you find 
the same types in all his buildings. It would 
be curious to trace how furniture later on got 
divorced from architecture, an  injudicious 
separation which shows signs of coming to an 
end.—ArtTHUR T. BoLTON, Curator of Sir 
John Soane’s Museum. 





AMERICAN ROBIN’S MIGRATION. 
To THE EbIToR. 
Sir,—In October last a thrush was reporicd 
at Kendal, Westmorland, with a red bre«st, 
which was put down as a_ specimen of 
the rock thrush (Turdus saxatilis), a spe es 
which had only previously occurred four ti!ics 
in Britain. I was unable to accept it as ‘hat 
species, and I think that there is tle 
doubt but that the bird in question wa a 
specimen of the American robin or :-d- 
breasted thrush (Turdus migratorius). In he 
early summer of 1909 many eggs of this spe: ies 
laid in an aviary in Surrey were placed in ‘he 
nests of song thrushes and blackbirds, - 1d 
twenty-four of these were known to have hat« ed 
by the middle of July, being seen fed by t’ cir 
foster parents on neighbouring lawns. L.‘er 
the parents themselves were released from he 
aviaries, some of them pairing and commenc'ng 
nest-building in the grounds. Since then, as 
they have bred freely in a wild state in Surrey, 
some of them may even have gone furt ier 
afield than Westmorland.—H. W. RoBINsO’. 
[As there appears to be no proof that ‘his 
was one of the Surrey-bred birds, it is possible 
it might have been a straggler from America. 
An example (the first occurrence in England) 
of this species (Turdus migratorius) as 
captured at Dover in the spring of 1876, which 
was seen to fly in from the sea exhausted ; 
probably it was an immigrant.—Ep.] 
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T isa characteristic of America that 
she assimilates .and Americanises 
those who cross the Atlantic and 
settle within her borders. And this 
‘is true also, in some considerable 
gree, of her architecture. American 
shitecture began as English Georgian 

t developed into a distinctive phase 
ich is known as Colonial; this modifi- 
tion being the direct result of building 
th wood instead of with brick and 
me. In like manner, at a much later 
riod, French Classic was taken as the 
ndel and became transmuted through 
.e schools and McKim into the stately 
‘rsion that is displayed in the great 
tions, libraries and civic buildings of 
United States. In the realm of 
nestic architecture it is England to 
ich America has turned for inspiration, 
ugh in recent years there has been 
1e adventure with the eighteenth- 
ccatury vilias of Italy, while California 
and the West have been the venue for 
an American interpretation of Spanish 
lenaissance architecture. Clothed in 
these various styles are houses big and 
small, of all sorts, good, bad and 
indifferent, the good, as with us, being 
in the minority. But among the lesser 
country houses of the East and the 
Middle West are a substantial number 
of examples that carry on the Colonial 
tradition, houses made up of simple 
elements in good proportion to one 
another, well balanced, and imbued with 
a feeling of elegance. For the most 
part they are white houses, built of 
studding and weatherboarding, the roof 
probably shingled, and the exterior made 


characteristica!lly American by a high portico, reaching perhaps 
to the eaves, and by a porch or sun-room projecting from one 
end. Some American houses of this character are here repro- 
duced and may be taken as worthily representing their kind. 

In the arrangement of plan and in features of equipment 
these houses afford proof of that conducement to easy comfort, 
facility in service, and elimination of needless labour which 
has recently been pressed to the forefront in our own country. 
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HOUSE AT WICKATUNK, N.J. 
John Russell Pope. 
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PARK, ILLINOIS. 


At the entry we may take note of the doorway, delicately framed 
in by pilasters or reeded architrave, or given emphasis by a 
pedimented hood carried on slender wood columns 
of a close study of the modern copy-book constituted by the 
measured drawings and photographs of Colonial houses that 
have been and are still prominent in the American architectural 
similar rendering of old features anew is 
seen within, in staircase, mantel and panelling. 


all indicative 


This is matter 
for approval, a good copy of a good thing 
being always preferable to an original 
effort which lacks the virtues of the 
old and is ungainly with the ‘vices of 
the new. 

The entrance halls in these houses, 
while being reasonably economical of 
space, are of a welcoming ampleness, and 
the common arrangement is followed of 
having the dining-room and sitting-room 
opening off a central space, the kitchen 
and service quarters being placed in the 
handiest possible relation to the dining- 
room, while the sitting-room often opens 
into a sun-room; the latter being so 
fitted and equipped that during hot 
weather it can be thrown open on three 
sides to the open air, while in winter, 
despite its expanse of glass, the room 
can be made comfortable by means of 
radiators. 

The majority of these American 
houses are symmetrically planned on 
the ground floor, the main lines of which 
are followed on the bedroom floor. The 
bedrooms are kept a good size, and bath- 
room accommodation is generous. 

Of the three houses which are now 
illustrated, the one at Highland Park, 
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HOUSE AT LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
Lewis Colt Albro 








Illinois, shown by the upper 
illustration on the preceding 
page, may be considered as ORK 
representative of that revived 
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Colonial manner to which refer- ened 
ence has already been made. — 
This is a weatherboarded house 
with a typical entrance portico. ; é 
There is the old Georgian ae. 
feeling in the fenestration, with 
louvred shutters to the sash 
windows; but very American 
are the wing porches, while 
the plan of the house is essen- 
tially modern in arrangement. 
It is a house of only a few 
rooms, there being but two 
principal rooms in the body of \ 
the house downstairs, on either 
side of the central hall, while 
upsteirs are no more than four 
bedrooms, the largest of which 
has a sleeping porch opening 
out of it. 

The lower illustration on 
the preceding page, of a house 
at Wickatunk, New Jersey, is 
especially interesting as showing 
the characteristically American 
tall portico running up to the 
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AND FIRST FLOOR PLANS. 


« — mpc: eaves. These forticoes, wit! 
‘ean ae. , 
ei their slender wood pillars, are 
rE pacer a very effective feature of 
== Ri, Colonial houses. é 
The house at Lonisville 


: [Pons Kentucky, shown on this page, 
dues is a particularly happy example 
of what may be termed the 
neo-Jtalian manner in America, 
now finding considerable favour 
— largely, perhaps, through the 
agency of Mr. Guy Loweil’s 
delightful hooks on the lesser 
known Italian villas. In this 
house at Louisville there. is 
the customary symmetrical 
arrangement of plan, and on 
the first floor will be noted 
especially the architectural 
shaping of the central landing, 
with semicircular ends at the 
entrances to the principal bed- 
rooms; and it will be further 
noted that of the four bedrooms, 
two have bathrooms opening 
out of them, while the remain- 
ing two have a_ bathroom 
- between them, the maids’ 

rooms having a bathroom in 
the north wing. coy ae a 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max Baker. 


THE AMERICAN SHOOTING TENANT. 

HERE are many indications of an increasing tendency 

on the part of wealthy American sportsmen to pay 

family visits to this country for the principal purpose 

of shooting. Anomalous as the idea may appear, it 

is certainly a fact that our modest little island 
provides infinitely better sport than the huge North American 
continent. They started off by bringing most of its wild 
denizens to the verge of extinction, and then, when 
preservation became necessary, they pursued a very similar 
policy to that which makes our own New Forest a byword among 
sportsmen. Those who exclusively use the birding gun find 
the new game laws very irksome, the limit being of a rigidity 
which takes no account of the circumstances of a shooting 
holiday nor of the head of game which enlightened preservation 
has put upon the land. The new tendency—if indeed it may 
be termed new—is one which should be developed to the highest 
possible degree. Bolshevist arguments notwithstanding, there 
is much grouse and deer-forest land which will produce a higher 
vield in American dollars than in home-grown meat, and surely 
the purchasing power of those dollars in terms of good American 
beef may be honestly compared with the mutton production 
of bare mountain wastes. At present the only properly 
organised shooting on offer to those requiring, in addition, 
the amenities of a mansion suitable for a prolonged vacation, 
is located in Scotland. Hitherto, equivalent delights in the 
department of first-class partridge or pheasant shooting have 
not as a general practice been'placed in the hands of agents, 


and yet there is much to be said in favour of the mixed shooti 
which England affords, while there can be no question as 
the amenities available in the matter of first-class residenc: 
The finances of the average country estate have never at ai 
time shown a materially higher net return to the owner th 
that represented by the sporting rights, and now that taxati 
is preventing the full use of this, the only certain divide: 
surely as an alternative to outright sale worthy of carei 
consideration, is the letting of the shooting maintained in fir: 
class condition together with the residence for a period cor: 
sponding to that which is the custom in Scotland. Whatey 
the obstacles may be, what is certain is that America does n 
cater as England is capable of doing for those sport-lovi 
members of its population to whom expense is no obj¢ 
whatsoever, 
RIFLEMEN’S SUNDRIES. 

Last week’s reference to Lord Roberts’ rifle shooti 
campaign reminded me that I have just received a copy of Messi 
A. G. Parker’s catalogue. Visitors to Bisley will be famili 
with the firm’s marquee which for many years past has containe | 
the most marvellous display of riflemen’s sundries, speci 
gadgets in the way of sights, cleaning rods, brushes, oil containe’ ; 
—a host of things which fascinate the school boys during thei< 
visit to the camp, besides older and sedate marksmen with sti! 
some remaining enthusiasm for modern-day gun implement: 
This firm, under the particular inspiration of Mr. Hale, has 
produced some very valuable improvements in the department 
of miniature rifles. Most notable is their system of Parker-rifling 
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Its application involves boring out the rifling of worn-out 
weapons and inserting in place of what has gone an intact new 
tube, what in artillery is, I believe, called the ‘“ A tube.” In 
a sense the idea reverts to the old Morris tube, but without the 
defects which so seriously and for so many years hampered the 
development of short-range practice with reduced ammunition. 
Theoretically the Morris tube could be used for practice in any 
rifle; actually, weapons had to be set aside for that use, but 
their shooting accuracy was deplorable, the fault being as much 
due to bad ammunition as to unstable fastening of the tube. 
When .22 rifles set a new fashion in precision, miniature range 
shooting came into its own. Many improvements were made, 
but greatest in convenience is, perhaps, that under notice, which 
permits a shot-o.t barrel to be relined with a solidly fastened 
new tube. An incidental use of the system is seen in the 
22 Lee-Enfield, which by this system rises out of the ashes of 
a condemned Service weapon. The latest idea is to load the 
22 cartridges into steel dummies of full cartridge size, so 
permitting the magazine to be used. Harking back to the 
alogue, it is really a treatise on small rifles ; and, as such, well 
rth procuring at the cost of a letter to the firm’s headquarters 
i: Whattall Street, Birmingham, plus the usual complimentary 
erclosure of odd stamps to cover return postage. 
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COUNTRY HOTELS FOR SHOOTING MEN. 


Mr. Webster Watts writes: ‘The shooting man can speak 
m a longer experience than the motorist concerning the 
ality of the catering at country hotels. He, in fact, credits 
t-e motor tourist with the vast improvements which have 
. idoubtedly been made; but there is still room for more, as 
1 
t 


rd Montague has pointed out in his recent T?mes articles. 

oprietors of these establishments would do well to look at 
te matter seriously, more particularly in the direction of seeing 
tat the managers who are put in know their work. Shooting 
parties are particularly valuable as customers, because their 
season begins when touring business has grown slack; more- 
over, as years go on they will become a still more important 
iiom owing to the increase of syndicate shoots. During last 
scason complaints of incivility and bad conditions were 
frquently heard, for the shooting man necessarily requires 
a higher standard of comfort than the motorist, his visits 
occurring at the season when the absence of home comforts 
and appliances is most severely felt. Very often first-class 
London prices are charged for third-class accommodation. 
Shooting parties are also good customers to the local garage. 
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The entire problem is closely associated with that of 
letting shoots which are only to be reached by train journey 
to country towns. Given the prospect of a homely welcome 
at a well equipped and well managed country hotel and efficient 
garage services for reaching the shoot—which may be anywhere 
within a ten-mile radius—many a letting which is hanging 
fire may be satisfactorily arranged. Any hotel in a sporting 
district which really lays itself out to do the thing properly 
would soon draw business over a large area, for with good motor 
cars it is immaterial whether the hotel be far or near, either 
as regards the station or the shoot. Such parties are usually 
more concerned with comfort than with the price which good 
service must necessarily command: what they object to is 
paying highly for indifferent food, cooking and service inhos- 
pitable bedrooms, deficient bath accommodation and decrepit 
vehicles.”’ 
THE VERSATILE CLAY BIRD. 


Nobel Industries, Limited, have forwarded for notice to 
this office a copy of their recently issued pamphlet entitled as 
above. Its contents are already familiar to some of our readers 
for many of them have already obtained copies in response to 
the offer made in the advertisement columns. The object of 
the pamphlet is to make known the various methods of arranging 
clay bird traps on private territory so as to simulate the flight 
of game birds, and thus provide the means of private practice 
on shooting-schoo! lines. Mr. Richmond Watson of the West 
London Shooting Grounds has provided the groundwork for 
the illustrations, the various photographs reproduced revealing 
the methods adopted at his establishment. A man of narrower 
outlook might have been averse from making such a complete 
disclosure of his methods; but his view is that anything is good 
which tends to advance the cause of a sport which he regards 
first and foremost from the point of view of an enthusiast. The 
text of the pamphlet amplifies the idea that, in addition to the 
conventional method of shooting clay birds on the club system 
that is, according to the procedure imported with few changes 
from the United States—there is the entirely distinct method 
which aims for the most part at so locating the trap with reference 
to the shooter that exact reproductions of game bird flight may 
be obtained. As the pamphlet is mainly produced from notes 
supplied by myself I cannot speak of its literary contents from 
a detached standpoint. 

A CORRECTION. 

In my last week’s note referring to the career of the late 

Mr. W. W. Greener, the name was in error given as Gruner. 





WHEN GAME 


IS IN SEASON 


Tue delectable range of table foods ambiguously designated “Game” offers a problem to many a hostess at this season of the year. 
We are indebted to ‘‘ Chester”’ for the excellent and most interesting recipes which follow. 


GROUSE EN CASSEROLE. 
Ingredients —A plump young 
grouse ; two medium sized car- 
rots ; a small turnip ; two button 
onions and a small bunch of 
sweet herbs; butter, the size of 
a large walnut ; salt and pepper 
to taste; twelve crotitons; a 
tablespoonful of red wine. 
Method.—Pluck and draw the 
bird and truss neatly; powder 
lightly with salt, and set aside 
till required. Line the bottom 
of a china casserole with slices 
of carrot and turnip, add the 
onions and herbs and, in the 
” es i ae centre, place the knob of butter ; 
The original of Sir William sprinkle with salt and pepper 
Orpen’s famous picture. Now P : PPP, 
at the Royal Palace Hotel, Put on the lid of the casserole, 
Kensington. and set in a sharp oven for fifteen 
minutes. Now place the grouse 
in the casserole, cover, return the casserole to the oven, and 
cook the bird quickly until it is well done, which it should be 
in about an hour. It will need basting occasionally during the 
process of cooking. Remove the bird from the casserole and 
put it back in the oven to keep quite hot. ‘Run the contents 
of the casserole through a strainer in order to drain off the 
vegetables; pour the gravy into a small copper saucepan, 
add to it a tablespoonful of red wine, stir well together, and 
heat over a gas ring for three minutes. Prepare a dozen 
‘routons cut to the size of five-shilling pieces, from slices of 
bread a third of an inch thick, and fried in plenty of fat till 
fa golden brown colour. Arrange the crottons at the bottom 
f the casserole, set the grouse on them, pour over it the gravy 
nd serve very hot, folding a table napkin daintily round the 
asserole and setting it on a flat china dish. 





‘© CHESTER.” 


CHARTREUSE DES PERDRIX. 

Ingredients —Three partridges ; two small young cabbages ; 
a carrot; a turnip; two truffles; three slices of bacon cut 
into strips or dice ; pepper and salt to taste. 

Method.—Cut the cabbages in halves and braise them for 
half an hour in the oven with the bacon. Butter a mould; 
arrange over the bottom of it, in an ornamental pattern, the 
semi-cooked carrot, turnip and truffles, all cut into fanciful 
shapes ; proceed, then, to line the lower part of the mould 
with leaves of cooked cabbage, and fill up the centre of the 
mould with nicely shaped joints of partridge, interspersed with 
small pieces of bacon and shreds of truffle. Build up the outside 
wall with strips of vegetables and cabbage, as you go along, 
season prudently with salt and pepper; cover, finally, with a 
thin layer of cabbage (which can, if necessary, be removed 
towards the end of the cooking process). Bake in a steady, well 
heated oven until the partridges are tender, which will be in 
about twenty-five minutes. ‘Turn out very carefully and dress 
on dish, arranging a garnish of discs of cooked carrot and turnip, 
with some slices of truffle and a little of the cabbage. A few 
crotitons, prepared as in the last recipe, are an ornamental and 
quite suitable addition to the garnish. A good brown sauce 
should be served separately. 

FRITADELLES DE _ GIBIER. 

Ingredients —A half-pound of any kind of cold cooked 
game ; two livers of either game or poultry ; a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley ; a teaspoonful of mixed thyme and lemon-peel 
finely minced ; two mushrooms ; six ounces of breadcrumbs ; one 
egg ; a spare half-teacupful of milk; a shake of pepper; frying 
fat; salt to taste. Batter prepared according to instructions. 

Method.—Mince finely the cold game and liver, mixing 
them afterwards with three parts of the breadcrumbs. Season 
with salt and pepper. Make the batter with four ounces of 
sifted flour, mixed to a paste with two tablespoonfuls of oil, 
seasoned with salt and pepper, and lightened with the whites 
of two eggs beaten to a froth. Melt the butter in a small round 
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frying-pan till faint blue smoke rises, pour in half the batter 
Place the pancake on a dish, and spread 
it with the farce already prepared. Make another pancake, 
lay it evenly on top of the farce, and cut the whole into various 
Beat an egg in a small soup plate, dip the shapes 


and fry a golden brown. 


pretty shapes. 


into it and coat, afterwards, with fine breadcrumbs. 
golden brown in an abundance of fat, garnish with fried parsley, 


and serve immediately. 


FAISANS FARCIS. 
Ingredients —A brace of pheasants ; a dessert-spoonful of 
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Fry a light 
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livers of the birds very finely and work into them the butter 
together with a liberal seasoning of pepper and salt and a ligh: 
grating of nutmeg. Remove every trace of fat from the paté 
de-foie-gras and blend the pate, together with the cream an 
the minced livers, into a perfectly smooth mass. Stuff th: 
pheasants with this mixture. Roast carefully for from thirt, 
to forty minutes, according to size of birds, basting liberall: 
at short intervals with dripping, butter or lard. 


Place th 


birds on large crotitons fried to a delicate brown and serve wit! 


thick cream; a tureen of paté-de-foie-gras ; a tablespoonful 


of butter ; two large croutons. 


Method.—Prepare the pheasants for cooking, wiping them 
inside with a cloth wrung out of very hot water; mince the 





potato crisps, bread sauce and clear gravy, all handed separately 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
HAVERHOLME PRIORY AND 


AVERHOLME PRIORY is in the 

market, Lord Winchelsea having 

given instructions to Mr. Joseph 

Stower to dispose of it by private 

treaty. The Lincolnshire estate, four 

miles from Sleaford, has an interest- 
ing ecclesiastical history. It was illustrated 
and described in Country Lire (Vol. x11, 
page 112). Hufre Holm or Hafre Holm, an 
island of about 300 acres between two branches 
of the River Slea, seems to have appealed to 
the Cistercians early in the twelfth century 
as a secluded spot for a settlement, and a cell 
of Fountains Abbey was formed there in 1137. 
But at that time the island was undrained 
and it proved too damp, and a speedy removal 
was made to Louth. Gilbert of Sempringham 
and his new order of Gilbertines got a grant 
of the site, drained it, and built a church and 
very extensive establishment. The priory 
shared the common fate under Henry VIII, 
and the property was granted to Lord Clinton. 
The Abdy family followed the Clintons, and 
then came Sir John Shaw, who sold Haver- 
holme to Sir Samuel Gordon in 1763. There 
was then a house standing on the island, and 
Sir Jennison William Gordon, the second 
baronet, made considerable alterations to it 
early in the nineteenth century. It passed to 
the late Lord Winchelsea by will. The old 
house was encased with Ancaster stone, and 
a lofty terrace garden was created. On the 
south side of the mansion, which is not archi- 
tecturally of importance though very well 
proportioned, is a deer park in which there 
is a large herd. A curious and rather weird 
feature of part of the grounds is the display, 
on the surface, of some of the stone coffins 
of the monks who originally lived there. The 
mansion and some thousands of acres await 
an offer through Mr. Stower. 

Mereworth Castle, near Maidstone, is to 
be let furnished for a term of years, through 
Messrs. Cobb and Messrs. Lofts and Warner. 
Viscount Falmouth’s Kentish seat was described 
and illustrated in Country Lire (Vol. xLvi, 
pages 808, 876 and 912). 

Hasted and other writers assign the date 
1723 to the completion of the house, the most 
important testimony on the point being that 
of Colin Campbell, in his “‘ Vitruvius Bri- 
tannicus.”’ It was “ the production, on Kentish 
soil, of a purely Vicentine exotic, of a complete 
and identical copy of a Palladian villa.” 
Campbell built it for John Fane. Mereworth is 
‘““a beautifully executed conceit. It is the 
best possible of its kind, and that makes it a 
precious possession, worthy of pilgrimage, 
demanding preservation.”” The approach is 
along a straight drive, showing the house and 
its flanking pavilions, built after Campbell’s 
time, amid the cedars. The north portico 
stands on the top of a great flight of steps of 
equal width. The weathered Portland stone 
is very dignified, and there is no plethora of 
ornament. Italians were employed to do the 
original plasterwork, and much very fine and 
delicate work by Bagutti is seen at Mereworth. 
In 1752 Walpole, who went on a tour through 
Kent in that year, visited ‘* Lord Westmorland’s 
at Mereworth, which is so perfect in the 
Palladian taste. . . The design is taken 
from the Villa del Capra by Vicenza, but on 
a larger scale.”” Hasted expressed great admira- 
tion for the mansion, saying that it was “* encom- 
passed with the most pleasing risinge which 
torm a kind of theatre. In the front 
of the house is an avenue cut through the woods, 
three miles in length towards Wrotham Heath, 


and finished with incredible expence and 
labour by Lord Westmorland.” By the way, 
the Countess of Westmorland, mentioned by 
Walpole as “still handsome and with more 
dignity than all” (the elder peeresses at the 
Coronation of George III), was a granddaughter 
of the first Duke of Devonshire. 

The sixth viscount earned a great reputa- 
tion as a breeder of bloodstock. Enlisting the 
services of Fred Archer and Matthew Dawson, 
his victories included two Derbys, the Oaks 
four times, three St. Legers, three Two 
Thousands, and four One Thousands, his 
famous “magpie” colours accounting for 
over a quarter of a million of stake money. 
In 1884 Lord Falmouth sold the racing stud 
for roundly £112,000. He died in 1889. The 
seventh viscount died three years ago. The 
gardens are worthy of “the best and com- 
pletest Palladian villa on English soil.” 


FARMS AROUND PENSHURST PLACE. 


ENSHURST PLACE, Lord De L’Isle and 
Dudley’s seat, possesses very remarkable 
fourteenth century domestic features, including 
the unrivalled hall. "The Renaissance additions 
and the reversion to formal gardening are full 
of interest and charm. It contains pictures 
of high esthetic and historic value. The 
birthplace of Philip Sidney and the home of 
his family, its delights have been sung by 
many a poet from Ben Jonson to Southey, 
and it has been fully described and illustrated 
in Country Lire (Vol. I, page 576; Vol. V, 
page 336; Vol. IX, page 173 ; and Vol. XXX, 
pages 844 and 894). The magnificent old 
house received thoughtful and conservative 
treatment, after®¥a period of comparative 
neglect, in the middle of last century. Some 
700 acres of the outlying portions of Penshurst 
Place, that fertile land in the Medway valley 
praised by the author of the articles in these 
columns in 1911, are coming under the hammer 
of Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley at Ton- 
bridge on September 6th. Hops and _ fruit 
flourish there, and two of the farms, Ramhurst 
and Great Barnetts, are typical old Kentish 
manor houses, rich in panelling and oak beams. 
Building sites and small holdings are also for 
sale. 

Surgeon-General Sir Henry Hamilton 
has decided to sell his Hampshire property 
known as East Dean House, with which is 
some good trout fishing. For Mrs. Miles the 
Surrey residence, The Copse, near Walton 
Heath Golf Course, will be offered by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, who are also to 
sell Telham Court, Battle, a Sussex estate 
of 570 acres, next month. They have sold 
the South Devon property Buckland-Tout- 
Saints, 2,000 acres. 
w= The date for the sale of Sir Harry Lauder’s 
Glenbranter estates, Argyllshire, has been 
fixed for September; 14th at Glasgow. 


DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND’S SALES. 
"THE DUKEJT OF} NORTHUMBERLAND 


is about to sell Stanwick and Gayles 
estates, in the North Riding, including Stan- 
wick Hall and park and home farm, 730 acres, 
the total area to come under the hammer of 
Messrs. G. Tarn Bainbridge, Son and Handley 
being 7,000 acres. The property will be sub- 
mitted at Darlington on October 6th in two 
or fifty lots. Stanwick, nine miles from 
Darlington and eight from Richmond, is in 
the centre of the Zetland Hunt and handy 
for other packs, and it forms’ a compact estate 


MEREWORTH 


of 3,770 acres. An article on Stanwick Pari 
appeared in Country Lire (Vol. VII, page 208). 

Gayles is an agricultural estate with 
grouse moor, somewhat nearer Richmond anc 
not far from Ravensworth, of 3,156 acres, 
nine miles from Barnard Castle. In Stanwick 
Church is the tomb, with recumbent figures 
of alabaster, of Sir Hugo Smithson, who died 
in 1670, and Dorothea, his wife, who survived 
him twenty-one years. Sir Hugo is clad in 
armour and wears typical cavalier locks. It is 
said that he was originally a haberdasher in 
the City of London, and that he bought Stan- 
wick for £4,600 and a baronetcy for something 
less than £1,100. ‘Tradition has it that his 
son Sir Hugh proposed to and was rejected 
by a lady whose friend informed Lady 
Elizabeth Percy of the fact. Her ladyship’s 
comment that “‘ that was the only woman in 
England who would have’ refused an offer 
from Sir Hugh,” was conveyed to him and he 
acted upon the hint, married her and after- 
wards was created a duke by George III. 


COMING SALES. 


EXT Tuesday, at Penrith, property on the 
shores of Ullswater, known as Waterfoot, 
Pooley Bridge, is to be offered by Messrs. 
Castiglione and Dampney. Waterfoot is a 
comfortable house with 127 acres and a landing- 
stage on the lake; and the other lots, if the 
estate is not sold in its entirety, will include 
lakeside cottages and rights of fishery in 
Ullswater and the River Eamont. On the follow- 
ing day, at Kendal, Underfell, a modern house 
with central heating and electric light, on a 
high site adjoining the golf course, will be sold 
by Messrs. Walter P. Gibbings and Son. 
Next Monday, at Scarborough, the finely placed 
freehold, Tyneholme, Weaponess Park, will 
be sold, with possession, by Messrs. Ward, 
Price and Co., on behalf of the executors. 

Sir Dudley Li#Clarke-Jervoise’s sale of 
part of the Idsworth estate, ten miles from 
Portsmouth, will include 1,852 acres, in 
twenty-four lots, the auction being at Rowlands 
Castle on August 30th, by Messrs. Richart 
Austin and Wyatt. 

The Earl of Harewood’s beautiful hous 
near Slough, Upton Court, is to be sold pr - 
vately by Messrs. Buckland and Sons and 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons. The grounds are 
53 acres in extent. 

Sir Philip Grey Egerton has sold son» 
£40,000 worth of Cheshire land, mainly to ! 
tenants, and more will shortly be offered. 

The late Lord Hillingdon’s executo: 
sale, through Messrs. Cronk and Messrs. Loi 
and Warner, of outlying parts of the Wildernes 
estate, Sevenoaks, has so far yielded abo ‘ 
£16,500, some excellent sites and other Ic 
remaining for disposal. 

Northlands, Landford, Wilts, 215 acre 
has changed hands privately through Mess: 
Hampton and Sons and Messrs. Waters at 
Son. Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker repc 
that they have just sold the last of the lots 
Furzewick and Blackbushes estate, for ti: 
second time within three years. Bournemou 1 
houses have been sold during the week | » 
Messrs. Fox and Sons for nearly £30,000. ; 

The romantic “ Harthill’ of ‘‘ Ivanhoe 
is just now in question, under the adequa‘e 
disguise of Todwick Toll Bar, as the Kiveton 
local authority is anxious to buy the toll righ:s 
from the Duke of Leeds. ‘‘ Torquilstone 
ruins adjoin the road, and close by is Robin 
Hood’s trysting tree. ARBITER. 
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